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NELSON. 


On the 22nd of this month will be commemorated 
the hundredth anniversary of the death of the great 
English Admiral, and of the decisive victory at Trafalga: 
Bay. Neither Nelson nor Wellington displayed any 
special taste for music, yet the names of both are con 
nected in an interesting manner with great composers. 
Wellington’s victory at Vittoria in 1813 gave rise to 
Beethoven's curious battle tone-piece entitled “ Welling 
ton’s Victory, or the Battle of Vittoria.” Nelson’s name, 
on the other hand, is associated with that of Haydn. 
The third Mass of that composer, commonly known as 
the Imperial Mass, is also called the “ Nelson” Mass, 
which can be thus explained :—It was commenced on the 
10th of July, 1798, and concluded the 31st of the 
following month. When writing the Benedictus, Haydn 
learnt the news of Nelson’s victory at Aboukir at the 
beginning of August ; and that accounts for the trumpet 
call which he introduced into that section of the work ; 
also the fact that the work was performed in the 
presence of Nelson when, in 1800, in company with Sir W 
and Lady Hamilton, he visited Eisenstadt as the guest 
of Prince Esterhazy, accounts for the title given to it. 
On the evening of the same day, shortly be fore a concert 
given at the castle, Nelson paid Haydn a visit, and 
requested that the compose r would make him a present 
of a pen he had used while composing. In return he 
handed Haydn a gold watch, saying, “Please kee » this 
in remembrance of me.” a. se interesting facts were 
communicated by the late (¢ *. Pohl, the biographer of 
Haydn, to Mr. A. Barry, she inserted them in the 
programme wath when the Haydn Mass was performed 
under the direction of Dr. Richter at St. James’s Hall 
in 1883. Again, it is stated therein that Haydn also 
commemor: ated the victory at Aboukir by the composition i 
of a grand tenor aria, “ Lines from the Battle of the 
Nile,” written by Mrs. Knight. 
Before going to Eisenstadt Nelson spent some time in 
Vienna, where his presence caused great excitement. 
“ The people,” says Zinzendorf in his ‘diary, “stood for 
eae together in front of his house gazing up at the 
baleony in hopes of catching sight of the celel re ated 
man. Now Nelson lodged in the “Graben,” and 
teethoven in that year lodged in the “ Tiefen Graben ” 
not far off. He may have been in Ober-Dobling at the 
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actual time of Nelson’s visit, 
from Vienna, and seeing how interested he was in all 
that related to England, it is strange that there is nu 
reference to Nelson in the composer s letters —no record, 
as we are aware, of his ever having mentioned the 
hero who, by destroving the French fleet, had interfered 
with the plans of Bonaparte, whose career occupied so 
much of Beethoven’s attention. 

Various pieces were written descriptive of Nelson’s 
victories, but they be long to the lower order of pro 
gramme music. Two were published in 1798. One was 
a tone-picture entitled “ Nelson’s Schlacht ” (Nelson's 
Battle), by Ferdinand Kauer, a prolific and popular 
Crerman coma poser, and produced at his benefit concert 
in the Leopoldstadt Theater, Vienna. The other was 
“Nelson and the Navy,” a sonata for pianoforte “ In 
commemoration of the Glorious Ist of Angust, 1798,” 
dedicated to a Lord Nelson. This was the 
composition of J. Dale (probably either the Joseph or 
James Dale be By both wrote sonatas for the pianoforte). 
In this there are some curious things, the b sere s up of 
Orient, for instance, being represented by a rapid 
ascending scale for both hands. But the ‘re is one point 
of interest in it. At the opening comes “ Allons, enfans 
de la Patrie,” followed immediately by Pureell’s bold 
duet, “ Britons, strike home, revenge your country’s 


but it was only two miles 
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wrongs,” from “ Bonduca.’ But one fine theme will 
not make a masterpiece. 

There is one song which for well-nigh a hundred 
years has enjoyed immense popularity. We refer, of 
course, to John Braham’s “ The Death of Nelson,” which 
is given this month in “Our Music Pages.” It was first 
heard in an opera,“ The Americans,” produced at the 
Lyceum on Saturday, April 27th, 1811, for which Braham 
wrote part of the music. There was a notice ot the 
work in Z'he Times of April 29th, from which I extract 
the following ; 

‘The chef-('ceuvre of the evening was a son; on the 


Death of <A Ison, which prese nted us with a splendid 
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counterpart to Braham’s “ Death of 


Abercromby.” 
The burthen 


‘* England expects that every man 
This day will do his duty,”’ 


says the writer, would have ensured success and popu- 
larity toa much worse composition. On the day on which 
that opera was produced the statue erected to Nelson in 
the Guildhall was exposed to public view, and thus the 
song had special point and meaning. 

Whenever and wherever Braham’s song is sung with 
due pathos and power, the words quoted above of the 
brave, loyal Admiral will stir the pulse and touch the 
heart of every Englishman. 

J. 5S. SHEDLOCK. 


THE MINSTRELSY OF ENGLAND." 


Tue collector of these songs refers to the widely divergent 
sources of inspiration from which the bulk of English national 
melody is drawn; hence the ** curious medley,’’ to quote Mr. 
Duncan’s own expression, presented in the volume under 
notice. But it is just this variety that is so pleasant : there 
are national, military, nautical, humorous, and sentimental 
songs, and many an old ballad in a style peculiarly British ; 
like a pedlar'’s pack, there is something in it to suit every taste. 

Vocal music has always flourished in England. In early 
days there were the bards, poets as well as musicians; while 
later on came the minstrels and the harpers, and after them 
many famous song-writers of the Plantagenet and Stuart 
periods, of the eighteenth century, which produced Arne, ‘* the 
most national of all our song-writers,’’ and of the nineteenth, 
which can boast of a large record of notable songs, 

But let us open our volume and note some of the treasures 
which it contains, Among very old songs, one is the famous 
‘‘Sumer is icumen in’”’ of the thirteenth century, originally 
written as a canon for four equal voices, with a drone bass for 
the remaining two. Mr. Duncan gives the exact gir, but 
intends his piano part ‘‘to support the voice rather than 
reproduce the original canon, which is only hinted at.’’ Then 
there is the quaint ** Battle of Agincourt,’’ supposed to have 
been sung when Henry the Fifth entered the City of London 
after his great victory. There are other traditional airs of 
great interest, such as Ophelia’s song, ** And will he not 
come again?’ ’’ and another one, ‘A poor soul sat sighing,’’ 
of which we read in the play of ‘‘ Otello’ that Ophelia * had 
a song of Willow, an old thing ’twas, but it expressed her 
fortune, and she dyed singing it.”’ 

A particularly charming number is “ Phillida 
Corydon”’ (‘In the Merry Month of May’’), the fresh, 
crisp melody sounding almost modern. It was, however, 
written in the seventeenth century, and it has been supposed 
that John Wilson the lute-player and composer of the song 
was the *‘ Jack Wilson’? who took part in the first per- 
formances of Shakespeare’s plays. We are tempted to refer 
to other old songs, of which there is indeed a large number, 
but must pass on to music of a later period. 

The chief figure of the eighteenth century was undoubtedly 
Thomas Augustine Arne, for he wrote ‘‘ Rule, Britannia,” a 
stirring melody, typical of British vigour ; and this is, of course, 
included in the present collection. The composer when he 
wrote it for a masque performed in 1740 to commemorate the 
accession of George the First can little have thought that with 
this song he was rendering his name immortal. But we find 
him also represented by some of his simple, lovely songs, such 
as ** When Daisies Pied,’’ ‘‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,”’ and 
** Where the Bee Sucks.’ Dr. William Boyce, a contemporary 
of Arne—both were born in the same year, and they died 
within one year of each other—wrote a song which, if it has 
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not achieved the same fame as ‘‘ Rule, Britannia,’’ makes a 
strong appeal, viz.: ‘* Hearts of Oak.’’ The beautiful air 
by Colonel R. Mellish, set to Jonson’s ‘ Drink to me only 
with thine eyes,’’ has become very familiar, while, to name 
one more, the gentle ‘‘ Lallaby,’’ from Stephen Storace’s 
opera of ‘* The Pirates,’’ produced in 1792, serves, apart from 
the pleasure which it gives, to remind us of a composer, 
esteemed by Mozart, and whose early death at the aye of 
thirty-three had, as Mr. Duncan remarks, ‘‘an appreciabl 
effect in retarding the development of opera.”’ 

Song composers of the nineteenth century are’ well 
representec, although Mr. Duncan in only one instance, that 
of Arthur Goring Thomas, does not go much beyond the 
middle of the century. And all the songs given are favourites 
William Shield, an honoured name, is represented by ‘+ Th 
Thorn ”’ and by ‘* The Wolf’’; the latter may be old in its 
phraseology, yet it contains some admirable writing and 
realistic touches as effective as they are clever. Braham’s ** The 
Death of Nelson ” has pathos and therefore power and very 
shortly it will, no doubt, be heard throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Of Bishop, there are, among others, 
‘* Home, sweet Home’’ and ‘* My Pretty Jane’’; the former 
song, says Mr. Duncan in a footnote, ‘‘ may or may not be by 
Bishop.’’ In the score of the opera *‘ Clari,’’ in which it first 
appeared, it is superscribed ‘‘ Sicilian Air’’ ; anyhow, it must 
surely be now regarded as naturalized. Space prevents us from 
referring to many a familiar song by Dibdin, Wallace, Balfe, 
Weiss, Smart, Horn, Sterndale Bennett, Henry Russell, 
J. L. Hatton, ete. ete. 

Mr. Duncan has provided excellent pianoforte accompani- 
ments: some are simple and quaint, others elaborate and 
modern in character. A special feature of the collection is 
the information conveyed in footnotes concerning the source 
or sources whence the poems and melodies are drawn, or con 
cerning any persons or events connected with the music. Of 
‘* Here’s a health to the Queen”’ we are told, for instance, that 
Dr. Samuel Wesley was so fond of this melody that he often 
extemporized fugues upon it. Again, of James Hook, whose 
**O Listen to the voice of Love ”’ is given, we read that he was 
one of the earliest organists who introduced Bach’s music to 
English andiences In addition to these footnotes there is an 
Appendix giving early versions of tunes, and further 


om- 
ments. The last song of this collection is our National 
Anthem, given as it is now sung, the version from the 


Harmonia Anglicana of 1742-3, and also a melody attributed 
to John Bull, from which our anthem is supposed to be 
derived. 


tHe PROGRAMME MUSIC OF WEBER 


I am not one of those unfortunate advovates of programme 
music who find it necessary, in order to support their prin 
ciples, to find a programme for every piece of music marked 
by emotion or passion written since music became an Art. I 
am quite prepared to admit —nay, I will go further and make 
the deliberate assertion—that programme 
modern development, and’ that 
century 
few notable examples, absolute. 


music is a quite 
until the middle of las 
instrumental music was, with the exception of a 
But at the same time it is a 
development, not an invention, either of Franz Liszt, Hector 
Berlioz, or even Johannes Kuhnau. We cannot point to any 
particular work or’to any particular year, or even to any par- 
ticular school of composers, and say there 
programme began. sy the end of the eighteenth 
century, however, it had so far developed as to be capable 
of giving some definite expression of feeling, and not merely of 


composer or 


music 


representing turbulent scenes by complex and noisy passages 
and calm and pea 
nature. 

Beethoven, in the greatest of his programme works, the 
Pastoral Symphony, endeavours to justify himself to those 
who had not yet reached the stage to appreciate his descriptive 
writing. Weber, however, is content to write as his feelings 
demand without either apology or justification. 


eful scenes by music of a suave and quiet 
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Everyone knows his “ Concertstiick,” which he composed 
amid all the excitement of preparing for the production of 
* Der Freischiitz.” In this, the last and greatest of his piano- 
ferte works, he definitely wrote to describe a romantic story 
which he recited when he first played the work to his wife 
and to his pupil, Julius Benedict. But long before this, the 
programme element appears in many of his works. In his 
operatic music it was quite in the natural order of things that 
some descriptive passages must occur. Opera would be use- 
less without some descriptive instrumental work, and from 
the earliest times such passages appeared; and Weber, as 
the first of the romanticists in opera, developed this kind of 
writing very much. His mere adoption of leading motives 
in “* Der Freischiitz’’ would further increase this, and from that 
work onward there is a constantly widening exhibition of this 
spirit. 
~ In his purely instrumental works he had, however, evi- 
dently written to a programme several times before he started 
the “* Concertstiick.” The first in which he shows a definite ex- 
pression of being inspired by any extraneous fact or sentiment 
is the Sonata in A flat, Op. 39. He was at the time he wrote 
this deeply in love with Caroline Brandt, who was, ere Jong, 
to become his bride. They had only shortly before passed 
through one of the severest adversities to which all true love 
is supposed to be subject, a misunderstanding and temporary 
estrangement: and in this work he expressed the depth and 
power of his feelings over the additional but sobered joy of 
their rapprochement. 

Here we have the elemental nature of the best kind of pro- 
gramme music, the expression of the composer’s own feelings 
wrising from certain facts or circumstances. Similarly the 
Jubilee Overture. although written to order for the Golden 
Wedding of the King of Saxony, is an expression of the com- 
poser’s own loyalty and devotion. Apart from the labelling 
in which he indulged, by putting at the end the common 
national tune of Prussia and England, the nature of the work 
is a noble thanksgiving mixed with justifiable pride 

A little later he gives us an example of a totally different 
kind. The “ Invitation to the Waltz” is cne of the most 
delightiul of drawing-room without words. The 
waltzes of Chopin are generally spoken of as the idealization 
ot that particular dance; but, if they are so, surely this is 
the humanization of the same. 
hear this work without adding to it the story, varying in 
details with each individual listener, but in its main features 
the same to a'l who listen. The strain of timidity and dif- 
fidence. of increasing courage, of love and honest passion, 
and with it all of gaiety and lightheartedness, tell their tale 
almost better than words would do. Are there not some 
emotions to which words are a hindrance rather than a help ? 
Here is the expression of some « f the commonest, and witha! 
the purest and best of such emotions. 

As a last example, the fourth pianoforte sonata supplies 
us with an expression of still another kind of emotion. For 
its subject this might have been written by poor Robert 
Schumann in his last dark days. The deep melancholy which 
appears in the first movement deepens as the work proceeds 
until in the last wild tarautelle we see the terrible departure 
of the human mind, followed by the physical exhaustion 
which ends in death. And how beautifully pathetic are the 
sad snatches of melody which occasionally appear like the lucid 
but gloomy intervals of knowledge, and because of know- 
ledge the resignation oi a deep despair. 

Nothing can be more realistic than this sonata, and it 
is one of the most striking pieces of descriptive music ever 
written. It is impossible to hear it without realizing the 
composer's intentions, and one shudders to see—as it is 
almost possible to do with the mental eye—the poor wretch 
whose sufferings are so accurately and acutely described. 

As will readily be seen from the examples given, most of 
what I have called the programme music of Weber is, as 
Beethoven said of his Pastoral Symphony, more expression 
of feeling than painting. For that reason, and because oi its 
powerful and unrivalled expressiveness, it stands as an impor 
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It is almost impossible to 
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tant step forward in the development of programme music 
generally. The nearer music gets to the expression of feelings 
so much nearer will it get to the portrayal of extraneous 
circumstances and things. The great appeal of music is to the 
feelings, and it is through those alone that it can in any way 
be descriptive. Weber, in all his works, was true to his best 
feelings, and consequently appeals to the feelings of his heaters. 
As in his operas he appeals by tis music, aided in making a 
more direct appeal to the senses by the words and the acces- 
sories of the stage, so in his purely instrumental music he 
appeals to the senses through the feelings. The works par- 
ticularly mentioned in this article are perhaps his most 
striking examples of this kind of composition, but they are 
not the only ones. In almost all his works we find something 
of this kind, and although it requires looking for, it is none 
the less really there. The gold which the miner or the washer 
gets is there before he starts operations, and just the same 
for those who wish to find it is there in the music of Weber that 
which finds the most favour among modern musicians ; and 
there are also the qualities which were sought for a century 
ago. HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 


A RECOLLECTION. 


Own a Sunday morning in June, far back in the last century, a 
wonderful open carriage drew up before the door of 13, West 
Eaton Place, where at that time lived Henry Chorley, mest 
kind-hearted, eccentric of men, quaint in manner, dress, and 
appearance; for many years he critic of the 
Athenawum. 

He had arranged a most original and delightful picnic at 
the Crystal Palace, usually closed on Sundays, but for which 
he had obtained admittance from his friemd Sir George Grove 

this was to be followed by a fish dinner at Greenwich. The 
extraordinary carriage that was to convey us all the way is 
rather difficult to describe the centre 
barouche, with a double driving 
modious seat at the back. 

Unfortunately, I cannot remember all who formed that 
interesting party, many alas! no longer with us—but it in- 
cluded Madame Viardot Garcia asd her daughter Louise, 
Sefior Manuel Garcia, Anton Rubinstein, Joachim, Henry 
Leslie (of Leslie's Choir), our host Mr. Chorley, my brother, 
the late -Walter Bache, and his wife and myself. It was a 
delightful drive to the Palace, and strange and empty it 
seemed as we wandered through it —no visitors, no attendants, 
only ourselves in that great building. I, a young girl, en- 
chanted at being talked to by Rubinstein, charming in himself, 
and the like of whose playing shall we ever hear again ? 

We had our picnic luncheon in the gardens, and then drove 
on to Greenwich. I believe we dined at the ** Ship,” but 
cannot now be certain. 

There we were joined by Sir Charles, then Mr. Hallé, and 
Mrs. Hallé, his first wife, one of the sweetest, most fascinating 
of women. I remember how greatly I admired her. She had 
on a white muslin gown (white dresses in those days were much 
less usual than they are now) and coral pins in her beautiful 
black hair. . 

We sat down to the regular Greenwich dinner. Rubinstein, 
who had told me of his dislike to fish, was sitting opposite to 
me, and it was amusing to watch the little faces of diseust he 
made as one after the other, in endless succession, the dishes 
were offered to him. 

We returned in the same order as we came—the wonderful 
carriage stopping at our various destinations. My last recol- 
lection of that interesting day is of Rubinstein, from the box 
seat, waving a good night as we descended at our hotel in 
Jermyn Street. 

The king of pianists is dead. Delightful and wonderful are 
many that we hear now, yet as we listen it is diffienlt for those 
who remember him not to think, as a wave of re 
passes over the mind, ‘* This is not Rubinstein.”’ 

Who can forget his playing of the Adagio of Beethoven's 
c sharp minor Sonata, the unchanging, 
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grief—the brilliancy and fire of the ‘* Waldstein,”’ the ‘* Kreut- 
zer*’ Sonata as played by himself and Wieniawski? In con 
trast the absolute simplicity of his playing of Mozart’s pathetic 
fondo in A minor, the weight of grief in the heavy chords at 
the beginning of Chopin’s Funeral March, followed by the 
agonized wail of the mourners (at least, so it seemed to me) as 
the coffin passes before them to its last resting-place. The 
wonderful variety of expression in Schumann’s ‘‘ Carnival,”’ 
ending up with the exciting ‘‘ Davidsbiindler’’ March, the ex- 
quisite delicacy of his playing of the ‘‘ Vogel als Prophet ’’ and 
‘* Warum,” the charming rendering of many of Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Lieder ohne Worte.”’ It is sad to think that all this is now 
only a recollection. 

This saying of Rubinsteins’s, which I had from someone 
who knew him, is no doubt well known to many, but may be 
interesting to those who have not heard it. In speaking of 
various pianists, Rubinstein said, ‘‘ 1] y a moi, il y a Tausig, 
il y a Biillow, mais Liszt peut nous mettre tous dans sa poche.”’ 

But the king of violinists is still living, Dr. Joseph 
Joachim, the inimitable leader of ensemble music ; Madame 
Viardot Garcia, whose wonderful artistic singing and acting 
can never be forgotten by those who have éeen and heard her, 
as Fidés in ‘‘ Le Prophéte,’ Azucena in ‘Il Trovatore,’’ and 
as Orphée, is still active at eighty-four years of age. And on 
the 17th March of this year was celebrated the 100th birthday 
of another of that memorable party—the great and revered 
teacher of singing, Sefior Manuel Garcia. All who have the 
honour of his friendship or acquaintance, all who have had the 
privilege of his teaching, from their hearts will wish continued 
health and happiness to the great master of the art of ‘il bel 
canto.”’ Emity Gree. 

September, 1905. 


MODERN MUSIC MAKING. 


EXAGGERATED expression, non-adherence to the text, and, 
worst of all, tampering with the masterpieces seems to be 
the ruling passion of the modern executant. The fact is, we 
can boast of too many good players, every month bringing 
more; and many of them not being endowed with any real 
individuality, but only good executants, they reason with 
themseives as follows: ‘* Well, it is no use playing this piece 
like Mr. So-and-so (the absolutely conscientious artist), and, 
as I must make a name for myself, the only course open to me 
is to play it differently.” 

The great thing is, it must sound differently, and different 
they will have it at all costs—unfortunately, at the expense of 
the composer. 

Fxample: Mr. So-and-So (the aforementioned conscientious 
artist) plays a certain last movement very wonderfully, with 
a thorough grasp of the composer’s intentions, in 8 min. 35 sec. 
Now this is where the trouble begins. Mr. A succeeds in getting 
through it in 8 min. 32 sec., Mr. B in 8 min, 28 sec., and when, 
last of all, Me. LL manages to rattle off the notes in 7 min. 
59 sec. he is proclaimed the hero of the day. 

Well, this is all very nice, but what the conscientious 
artist says to himself is, “* Where does the composer come in ?” 
The one essential fact these gentlemen forget is that there 
can only be one tempo, the composer’s tempo. 

The only difference between one artist's interpretation cf a 
masterpiece and that of another artist should be such as is con- 
veyed by his own individuality. 

But, alas! how few artists are blessed with any individu- 
ality ! How few can, indeed, realize all the composer's feelings 
and intentions and have the gift of reproducing these! Such 
a gift is only possessed by “* the select few,” and it is a re- 
markable fact that these “ select few” are very often but 
scantily appreciated, and sometimes (to put it mildly) treated 
very unkindly. Here follow a few examples illustrating the 
dangerous path upon which we are proceeding, and how 
necessary it is we should try all within our power to resist 
the demoralizing influence of the modern player. A good 
“Please do not play in such an old- 
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“ Beethoven is all right and needs no improvement, and that 
Mr. So-and-So did not consider it necessary to take refuge in 
tricks of the trade,” this wonderful fiddler replied: “ Why, 
he is one of the old school, and a hundred years behind the 
times. We are further advanced to-day.” Surely there was 
some very good music during Beethoven’s life, perhaps better 
than now. A violinist very fond of the rmbato—in fact, his 
whole playing was rubato, with an entire absence of tempo 
once remarked, “ We have taken the last four bars very 
broadly, naturally we must play the next four bars rather 
quickly, so as to make wp for the time lost.” Beethoven cal- 
culated by the watch ! 

Again, a certain conductor takes the first eight bars of the 
last movement of Brahms’ c minor Symphony very broadly. 
From the ninth to the twelfth bars he makes a great accelerando, 
bars 13 and 14 sounding quite giddily; bars 15 and 16 
are employed in a big ritardando so as to get back to the 
original tempo ai the seventeenth bar. When asked why he 
played the demi-semiquaver passages in the Introduction to 
the same movement (starting with the twentieth bar) so fast 
that one could not distinguish the notes, he replied, “ Oh, Z 
feel it so.’ There is no doubt the feelings of this conductor 
unfortunately, his opinion is shared by many others—come 
first, Brahms’ ideas being of no consequence whatsoever. 

A conversation twenty years hence :—Mr. Compeser : 
“ Good morning, Mr. Conductor. I have written a new sym- 
phony, and should like to know your feelings regarding this 
passage.”” Mr. Conductor: “ Oh, oh! I feel it so” (sings). 
Mr. Composer: “‘ Thank you, Mr. Conductor, I am so glad 
you told me; it was I who was wrong. I will write out the 
passage in double the number of bars, and add a few more 
dots and things, and then it will, no doubt, be played as J wish 
it to sound.” 

How often do we hear a movement marked andante taken 
at snail’s pace! The slow movement of the E flat symphony 
by Mozart (Kéchel, No. 543) is often played at the rate of 


IN= 60, although andante signifies that a movement should be 


played at a moving rate of speed and not pu!led out so as to 
be beyond recognition. 

The slow movement of the Pastoral Symphony is often 
beaten out quite comfortably in quavers ( N= 68). Beethoven 
50), but 
the words molto mosso are entirely lost sight of, the molto 
being applied to the andante instead of the mosso. 

Again, most modern conductors play all menuettos too 
fast, and when someone has the courage to perform one of 
these movements correctly, there is a general outery, and it 
is voted “ stiff and vulgar.” The producers of a comic opera 
at the Savoy Theatre knew fully well what a menuet should 
be, and had it danced and played at the proper slow tempo, but, 
unfortunately, some modern conductors and players are ‘‘ too 
far advaneed " to trouble about “ an old-fashioned ” menuet 
by Mozart or Beethoven. “‘ Why,” they exclaim, “ it is only 
poor old Mozart! He onght to have been shelved long ago ! 
We are beyond that now!. We have Richard Strauss ! ”’ 

Is it net extraordinary that in the production of a musical 
comedv or a pantomime every attention should be paid to the 
minutest detail, but where a symphony or a big opera is con- 
cerned anything seems to be good enough, and when an 
enthnsiastic musician or stage manager politely suggests that 
a certain thing is not quite what it ought to be, the answer 
invariably is, ‘‘ Well, we have done it like this for the last 
tweaty years, therefore it must be correct.” 

It is usual when the theme of the slow movement of the 
Seventh Symphony by Beethoven appears for the second time 
—that is, when the second violins play it—for the conductor 
to turn to them so that they shall bring out the theme, and 
to make the counter melody given to the violas and violon- 
cellos subservient to the principal theme. But the great thing 
nowadays is to be unique, as already pointed out ; therefore, 
a certain conductor reverses the order of things, turns to the 
violas and violonecilos encouraging them to play the counter 
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melody with all the fervour possible. This may be modern, 
quite “ up-to-date,” but where is the subject played by the 
second violins ? 

During the rehearsa! of a very modern work, the con- 
ductor addressed his orchestra as follows: “* Whenever you 
have a theme, play ‘ fortissimo.’”’ The result was obvious. 
Everybody played fortissimo ; they all thought they had 
themes (considering there are sometimes as many as four 
going on at the same time), and not one stood out clearly. 

Nothing need surprise us now, for are we not told that for 
a due appreciation of Beethoven we must have a hall illu- 
minated with yreen lights, and for Mozart with red lights ? 

The greatest ambition seems to be to have re-scored one 
of the masterpieces, not to mention making cuts and adding 
iustruments not to be found in the original score. 

With regard to Bach it is, of course, acknowledged some- 
thing must be done, and if one day a great genius will under- 
take the delicate task of reverently filling in the accompani- 
ments required, only employing instruments known in Bach’s 
time, our eternal thanks would be due to him, for we should 
be enabled to listen to many a great work, now unfortunately 
shelved on account of its being incomplete. But what we 
ewe to think of the man who adds E flat clarinets and trombones 
to the fir st movement of the C minor Symphony hy Beethoven, and 
who is now busily engaged in re-scoring some of Wagner's pas- 
sages, as he is convinced he knows more ‘than Wagner aid? 

We frequently hear of cuts being made in some of the 
lesser known works of one of the masters, and of these works 
being arranged so as “to be brought up to date.” Surely 
anything Schubert considered worth while writing down need 
not be disturbed, and if in the opinion of a conductor or player 
certain passages are not quite what they orght to be, would 
it not be better to refrain from performing -the composition 
altogether ? 

A very eminent musician once remarked : “ I wonder what 
people would say if some painter attempted to alter a picture 


of Raphael or Rubens, or some actor revised Shakespeare’s 


text and substituted entirely different words. No doubt 
there would be a tremendous outcry; but with music it 
is quite different. Anyone is at liberty to re- 
arrange, hack and cut about a masterpiece, and not a single 
voice is raised in protest, paper being patient and cheap. 
In conclusion, let us take to heart the saying of one of the 
greatest musicians the world ever produced : ‘* The composer 
is always right! It is the ’ 


re-score, 


other man who is wrong ! 
ANTHONY Brooke. 
tuthor’s Rights Jieserved 


<THE MILITARY BANDS OF THE 
COUNTRIES. 


BY W. 


BALKAN 


VON HERBERT 


Wuicu traveller, knowing the Bulgarians of three decades 
igo, when they were the most ignorant, brutal, and savage 
people of Europe, would have dared to prophesy that in the 
year of grace 1904 he would listen to a Bulgarian military 
band performing Beethoven, Schubert, Wagner, Tchaikowsky 
At that time there was not even a Bulgarian army, let alone 
a military band, and all that Bulgarians knew of music 
that certain half-human, half-apish creatures called Chingéni 
(Gipsies) earned a precarious livelihood by producing pleasing 
sounds out of queer, outlandish implements, sounds to which 
it was agreeable to step the solemn measure called ‘* hora,”’ the 
popular dance. 

The Bulgarians are proud of their military bands, and 
justly so. Considering that the civilization of the people is as 
young as their independence, i.¢. a quarter of a century, the 
achievements are marvellous. But there is for their pride a 
better, a historical and patriotic, motive than mere boastful 
satisfaction with things accomplished. 

Not since the Prussians stormed the Danish stronghold at 
Diippel in 1864, to a tune played by half a dozen massed 
bands (an English tune, strangely enough, the “ York’s”’ 
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march), has music been employed im the advance and the 
attack as the Bulgarians employed it in the battle of Slivnitza 
in 1885, and success justified the means. They lost a third of 
their bandsmen, but they routed the Servians. They are 
going to do it again, losses notwithstanding, so the officers told 
me, and the Bulgarian bandsman knows it. At that time 
their civilization, seven years old, knew but half a score of 
melodies, some national ditties, the rest borrowed from Austria 
or Russia, and the infantry band had a répertoire of but four 
pieces, taught by rote, since only one Bulgarian in eighteen 
could read or write, and only one in 1,000 could read music : 
the ‘Shumna Maritza,’ the spirited national soldiers’ song, 
the national hymn of the Russians, a plain chant of the 
Orthodox Church, and that soul-haunting melody known to 
English music-hall audiences as the setting of the sublime 
poem commencing ‘‘My daddy wouldn't buy me a 
bow-wow,’’ which melody saw the light in a Viennese caf 
chantant. The first was used to salute the flag; the second to 
greet the Russian liberators, guardians, and mentors; the third 
at church parade; the last was the military ceremonial 
march, And thus it happened that the Servian positions 
around Slivnitza were carried amid a hail of shell and shot 
because ‘daddy wouldn’t buy me a bow-wow,” which bold 
assertion was blazed forth on brass, banged on big drums, 
shrieked on piccolo flutes, whilst the young soldiers marched 
to victory or death. It was a very heavy father, indeed, who 
declined his daughter's modest request, and his wrath was 
that of a Jupiter tonans. 

We have altered all that. The military bands give free 
concerts on Sundays and holidays in garrison towns. . | append 
as a specimen the programme of one to which I listened in the 
little public garden of Plevna last year—only half a generation, 
be it remembered, after the Slivnitza happenings : 

I'chaikowsky, Overture 

an Military Quick March, known as 
Schubert, Entr'aecte 

A ** Hora. 

lude Act 

The Battle 

and ending with the 








‘1812 
Queen Draga’s F 
Rosamond."’ 


A Ser 


Wagner, “Lohengrin Pre 
A Descriptive Piece, entitled 
Bulgarian bandmaster, 


Il! umd Bridal Chor 
of Slivnitza,” composed by a 
Shumna Maritza.’ 

The Servian march and the “‘hora’’ were played exceed- 
ingly well—with dash and spirit the former, with grace the 
latter. The last number, a feeble composition after the style 
of the “‘ British Army Quadrilles,” appeared to be the most 
popular, to judge from the applause. The realistic reproduc- 
tion of sounds was very comical—the farewells of wives and 
babes (on oboes), the whistle of the engine (on high clarinets) 
conveying the soldiers to the front, the groans of the wounded 
on bassoons), the words of command (on trombones), the 
rifle fire (on side-drums), the lamentations of Servian 
prisoners (on flutes). But is not, to the vulgar of all nations, 
the aim and end of music the musical representation of the 
most unmusical noises ! 

As to the Schubert, | am not sure that ! have described the 
piece correctly, for there were no printed programmes, and 
my memory fails me. In any case, it was the short orchestral 
interlude in which the composer has used the melody of the 
piano ‘‘mpromptu’’ in » flat with variationsa. The band 
master, who had had a Budapest training, gave a novel anu 
by no means unpleasing reading, suggestive of a Hungarian 
dance: the first two bars audante and dolec, the 
next two pitt allegro, con fuoco, and forte ; then again two soft 
bars, and then again two fiery ones. Let the reader try this 
on the piano and mark the peculiar effect. The band played 
con amore, for 90 per cent. of the Bulgarian bandsmen are 
gipsy recruits. The principality has no professional bands- 
men ; these serve only two years with the colours, like other 
soldiers—in reality twenty-one months, allowing for six weeks’ 
harvest furlough per annum. Thus the unfortunate band- 
master has but twelve months im which to produce an orchestral 
wind-player out of the rawest of raw material (for the gipsies 
play only stringed instruments and cannot read music), and, 
having produced him, has his services only for nine months. 

The rendering of ** 1812” 
numerical paucity of material, for on the score of economy the 
infantry bands had recently been reduced from forty-eight to 

thirty men. 
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The ** Lohengrin’’ excerpt was peculiar. The Prelude 
was taken slowly, in moderato ¢ maestoso style, so that the 
famous bass passage sounded, to me, ludicrously and 
grotesquely, like a phlegmatic and self-righteous man laying 
down the law in a ponderous fashion. This phrase, used 
somewhere by Paul Bourget, came into my mind with annoying 
persistence: ‘*A  plaster-of-Paris Moses with a sham 
decalogue.”” The wedding march was played well, until the 
last repetition of the original theme, which was thundered 
out with the full force of brass and percussion (for which 
latter the Bulgarian has inherited from the Turk a violent 
partiality), bringing the piece to a /ortissimo close, in lieu of 
the female voices lost in the distance. 

The bands are at their best in military marches of the 
Austrian type. Thus I heard in Sofia an excellent rendering 
of Friedrich Wagner’s spirited ‘“ Double Eagle.” Also the 
light pieces of the Vienna School, Lanner, the Strausses, 
Suppé, and their imitators, are always in the répertoire, and 
are done well, It was strange to listen, as I did in 
Philippopolis, to the popular Chilian waltz, ‘‘ Sobre las olas,”’ 
and to a selection from ‘* The Belle of New York.’’ But, alas, 
the Bulgarian bands have discarded the beautiful and charac 
teristic music of the Eastern gipsies, and with it have gone 
the tender Turki-h love songs and the virile Arabic tunes, once 
so popular in the country, carried thither by the gipsy nomads. 
There is a national Bulgarian music, and some of it is very 
fine, but the military bands seem to despise it, and soar 
higher. One bandmaster spoke to me glibly of Richard 
Strauss! This man, now a captain and fifty years of age, 
could not read or write when he joined the army twenty-six 
years ago; his wife cannot do so now, He had to be taught 
the use of buttons, having hitherto worn only sheepskins ! 

There are no officially recognized string bands, but the 
gipsy bandsmen form such among themselves (violins, violas, 
violas da yamba, and ’cellos), and play to their comrades in 
the barrack dormitories. I listened to them; it was superb 
when they played their tribal tunes. The Bulgarians despise 
them and their native art. 

Another kind of band is formed, ex- officially, by the bands- 
men—the tambouratch orchestra. ‘‘ Tambouratch ”’ is a generic 
name for a guitar-like instrument, which is locally manufac. 
tured in various sizes, from a toy thing a foot long, with a 
treble like a piping mou:e, to a monster the size of a double bass, 
booming like cannon, A tambouratch band is composed of 
all graduations, and counts anything between twelve and forty 
players, These bands are popular, and perform in cafés and 
public gaidens. When they play the national music they are 
effective and interesting; but when they essay orchestral 
pieces arranged for their limited scope and capacities, the 
result is often unconsciously comical, I heard Mascagni’s 
‘* Intermezzo ’’ in this wise, and it was very peculiar. But the 
funniest thing that I have ever experienced in matters musical 
was the Tannhiuser March by a tambouratch orchestra. 

During the last few years the bandmasters have been trained 
in Austria or Germany. Thus the present tendency will 
continue: the bands will become bad imitators of European 
methods and will lose all originality—all that in which they 
were once interesting and efficient. However, an unexpected 
development may occur. Bulgaria is a desperately poor 
country, and it is not impossible that militsry bands may be 
abolished. The idea is not Bulgarian; rich France has had 
the notion for some years past, but has hithe:to lacked the 
courage to brave popular opinion and carry it into effect. Once 
the stone is set rolling, it will be difficult to stop it. Who 
knows? In ten years’ time military bands all over Europe 
may be things of the past. If so, I shall gratefully remember 
those of Bulgaria as having afforded ie many hours of quaint 
and exotic musical effect, and of clandestine amusement, often 
with difficulty »uwppressed. 

As to Servian bands, I must confine myself to mentioning 
one very peculiar perfirmance. I witnessed in Nish the march 
through the streets of a regiment of infantry, preceded by i's 
band, which played a tune that was familiar to me, although 
I could not, at the time, piace it. Later, I recollected: 
a Russian folk song, entitled ‘ Matushka,” ic. “ Little 
Mother.” The song (in minor throughout sad and melan- 
choly and subdued, in wo ds as well as in tune; but the band 








played it as a quick march (in minor !), con fuoco and fortiasimo. 
{ was accompanied on this occasion by a much travelled and 
highly educated Turk, who said that th:s musical performanc« 
reminded him forcibly of the physical discomfort experienced 
during his first visit to Austria, when he took a pleasing look- 
ing sauc®, pink and creamy, with his sweet pudding. 
an anchovy sauce, k ft on the table by mistake. 
ciated the simile. 

toumania has excellent military bands, and has had them 
for ha'f a century. The ordinary amateur could not distinguish 
a Roumanian from a Hungarian military band, the best pro- 
baby in Europe, To the critical musician the mechanical 
nature of the performance is painfully apparent. This is least 
in evidence in light pieces, and happily such constitute the 
majority of programmes. The Roumanian bandsman is docile 
and intelligent, but utterly uneducated, and the nation as a 
whole bas no music in its mental constitution, The following 
is a specimen of the programme of an ordinary summer evening 
performance in the garden of a fashionable brasserie in Buka- 
rest, the band being that of the 24th Infantry Regiment, sixty 
strony. 


It was 


[ fully appre- 


Mozart : Overture, “ Figaro’s Wedding” (badly played; too ponderous) 
A potpourri of Roumanian ** Horas. 
Wagner: Selection from ‘* Tannhauser,” 
A set of variations (very effective) on the German “ Lorelei” tune. 
Suppe: “ Boccaccio” march (this was, in execution, the best number of 


the programme), 
Lassen: An arrangement of the song ‘‘ Am Allerseelentag 
Strauss: Waltz, ‘‘ Wine, Woman, and Song.’ 
Beethoven's Turkish march from the ‘“ Ruins of Athens.’ 
A potpourri of Roumanian folk songs. ending with the national 
hymn, called ‘* Corona Romana,’ composed by a German 
in the Roumanian service named Htibsch, 
The last, by the way, is a very fine composit‘on, solemn, 
sonoruus, and diz nified. 
(70 be continucd 


WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


Tue festival held in the city of Worcester from the 10th to the 
L5th{ult. was the 182nd meeting of the Three Choirs of Wor 
cester, Hereford, and Gloucester. The term ‘‘ Three Choirs” 
has lost much of its meaning now. The choirs are there ver- 
tainly, but only as small contingents of the Festival Societies 
of the three counties, which form an organized body in constant 
practice. Having a festival every year the chorus has attained 
a high standard of efficiency, and it is only in regard to tone 
and power that other choral bodies may claim any superiority. 

Part of Saturday, the 9th, and the whole of Monday, the 
11th ult., were devoted to combined rehearsals of band, chorus, 
and principals, the festival being inaugurated with a grand 
orchestral service in the nave of the cathedral on Sunday 
afternoon, the 10th ult. This solemn function was attended by 
the municipal authorities in state, but not (as usual) by the 
Mayor, Mr. Hubert Leicester being a member of the Koman 
Catholic Church. 

The music performed at the service included the setting of 
the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis by Mr. Ivor Atkins, pro- 
duced at Gloucester last year. This improves on acquaintance, 
though it is not particularly ecclesiastical in style. A new 
work by Dr. Brewer of Gloucester was introduced as the first 
anthem, The words are taken from Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
and the piece is entitled ‘‘ A Song of Eden,’’ as it chiefly con- 
sists of the morning prayer of Adam and Eve. The work is 
for chorus and orchestra, exceedingly well written both for 
voices and band, but rather too short for concert use. The 
second anthem, Spohr’s ‘‘ God, ‘Thou art great,’’ was a wel- 
come revival. The solo parts were taken by Mme. Sobrino, 
Miss Edna Thornton, Mr. James Horncastle, and Mr. Frederick 
Austin, The service opened with a suave orchestral movement, 
‘* Adoramus Te,” by Mr. Hugh Blair, ex-organist of the cathe- 
dral, and Sullivan’s ‘‘ In Memoriam” overture was played during 
the offertory. The sermon was preached by the Lord Bishop 
of Worcester from Genesis xxviii. 17. Very little was said 
about the charity, but much about safeguarding the sanctity of 
the building as the House of God. The sermon was much 


discussed, and various were the interpretations of the preacher’s 
w“ ords. 
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The festival proper opened on Tuesday 
with Elgar’s arrangement of the National Anthem, followed 
by his cantata ‘‘The Dream of Gerontius."’ Of this Mr. 
Atkins secured a remarkably fine performance from chorus and 
orchestra, and with Miss Muriel Foster, Mr. John Coates and 
Mr. Andrew Black as soloists, there room for eriti- 
ism. The only other actual novelty of the festival came after 
the interval. That was a short cantata, ‘* A Hymn of Faith,”’ 
the text arranged from Holy Writ by Sir Edward Elgar, th« 
music by Ivor Atkins, the festival conductor. 
mezzo-soprano solo, 


was little 


The work is for 
chorus and orchestra, and briefly may be 
Faith, with a relation, by the 
and its ultimate triumph, in a 
The music is distinctly good, 

part-writing effective. The 

sparingly 


described as an exposition ot 
soloist, of the trial of Faith 
movement for solo and chorus. 
the melodious, and the 
scoring reveals taste and skill. Leading themes are 
introduced, one—a portion of the hymn-tune ‘** Vexilla Regis,” 
imparting a certain ecclesiastical character to the work Miss 
Foster was the soloist, and the performance was exceedingly 
The fourth symphony of Brahms 

ing programme. 

The evening performance in the cathedral 
Beethoven’s Symphony in pb flat, No. 4, of which a 
rendering was given. Bach’s cantata, ‘*‘ Come, 
our Race,”’ followed. This is a **<« horale ”’ cantata, composed 
for the First Sunday in Advent, and performed for the tirst 
time at Leipzig, December 2nd, 1714. The cantata begins and 
ends with choral numbers, the remainder consisting of solos, 
rather archaic in character. The performance was fair, but 
not inspiriting; the were Mme Sobrino, Mr. 
William Green, and Mr. Dalton Baker. Most beautiful was 
th ‘*The Surrender of the Soul to the Everlasting 
Love,” by Peter Cornelius, and most beautifully was it sung 
by the chorus, unaccompanied. Modern in and 
deeply expreasive, the music made a great impression. Mozart's 
Requiem Mass, with Mme. Albani, Miss Edna Thornton, and 
Messrs. Green and Baker as principals, completed the scheme 
The performance was good, the chorus particularly excelling 

On Wednesday morning, the 13th, the programme opened 
with the Tone-poem, ‘*Tod und Verklirung,’’ by Richard 
Strauss. Heard in the cathedral, the music was very striking. 
The struggle between life and death was depicted with almost 
terrible power, but the ‘* Transfiguration ’’ theme rang through 
the building with lofty and noble expression. 
ance was given. Hubert Parry’s Psalm cxxx. 
for soprano solo, three choirs, and 
Hereford Festival of 1891, came next. 
epithet great to this cc mposition, one of 
modern English school The solo part was beautifully suny 
by Mme. Albani, and the chorus did justice to the elaborats 
and difficult part-writing in which the bounds, the 
orchestra being faultless. The composer conducted, and must 
have been gratified with the magnificent performance. Ti 
this) work succeeded a selection from ( ésar Franck’s oratorio, 
‘* The Beatitudes.’’ The whole work was given at the Cardiff 
Festival of and described briefly in the ‘* Mowruny 
Musica Recorp,’’ so a very brief notice must here suffice. 
The selection included the Prologue, Third, Fifth and Sixth 
Jeatitudes, and the Quintet from the Seventh. The 
of the context caused the work to be somewhat monotonous and 
wanting in relief, but the performance: good and the 
interesting points in the score well brought out. The solo 
parts were taken by Mme. Albani, Miss Edna Thornton, 
Miss Mildred Jones, Mr. Coates, Mr. F. Austin, Mr. Dalton 
Baker, and Mr. Hig! A Mendelssohr "— * Hymn or Praise - 
came after the interval. The chorus revelled in their work, 
and rather forced the tone. Mme. Albani, Mme. Sobrino, and 
Mr. Coates were the soloists. 

The programme of the one secular concert, held in the Publi 
Hall on the evening of Wednesday, may be quoted, if only for 
reference :—Overture, ‘“ Rosamunde,’’ Schubert; Symphoni 
Poem, ‘* Don Juan,” R. Strauss; Introduction and Allegro 
(strings), Elgar ; overture,‘‘ Die Meistersinger,’’ Wagner; ‘* Ca 
priccio Italien,’’ Tschaikowsky. New to thes 
the ** Don Juan” and Elgar’s work for strings. 
rather too much for the small room, but the 
by th composer, proved a delight. All 


solos 


good. 


ompleted the morn- 


with 
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Redeeme r of 


soloists 
motet, 


harmony 


A fine perform- 
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morning, the 12th Mme. Albani sang ‘‘ Dove sono,” 
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from “ Figaro”’’; Mr. 
Plunket Greene gave Hubert Parry’s ** The Soldier's Tent,’ 
and Lrish and Welsh songs; and Mr. Frederick Austin intro- 
duced two new songs: ** In the Wood,” by Alban Claughton, 
and ** Comrades,’’ by T. F. Dunhill. Singing well, and being 
recalled, Mr. Austin brought the composers On, and a great 
compliment rewarded their slight contributions 

‘** The Apostles,” conducted by the composer, had its second 
performance at a ‘Three Choirs’ Festival in the cathedral on the 
Thursday morning. There is no need now to dwell upon the 
form or treatment of the work; its incompleteness, however, 
is more strikingly revealed at every repetition. The rendering 
was very fine, especially on the part of the orchestra. The 
principals were Mme. Albani, Miss Muriel Foster, Messrs. 
Coates, Higley, Baker, and Plunket Greene While all did 
well, a special word is due to Mr. William Higley, whose 
assumption of the part of St. Peter was not only appropriate 
but exceedingly fine. This new-comer decidedly justified his 
selection by the committe 

“I Elijah ” on the Thursday 
the Friday morning, completed the festival scheme. 
first the principals were Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Muriel 
Foster, Mr. William Green, and Mr. Andrew Black; in the 
work Mme. Albani was the soprano and Mr. Coates 
the tenor: the other parts as before. Fine, if not great, per- 
formances were given of both. The closing service was held 
in the cathedral at six in the e the Three Choirs 
officiating. 

The chorus this year was extremely it numbered 
ibout 270. The band was simply magnificent. Mr. W. Frye 
Parker was principal first violin, and the rank and file were 
drawn chiefly from the London Symphony Orchestra, with 
three members from Birmingham With such Mr. 
Atkins had no difficulties as conductor, an office for which he 
displays increased aptitude. His colleagues, Dr. Brewer and 
Dr. Sinclair, at the useful and unobtrusive aid. 
The dominating personality of the festival was undoubtedly 
Sir Edward Elgar. ‘This notice tells in how many capacities 
he was actively engaged ; his works drew the largest audiences 
of the week, persons attending the performance of 
** Gerontius ** and 2,953 that of ‘‘ The Apostles.” But it was 
not only festival visitors and musicians who paid homage to the 
distinguished composer: the City of Worcester rose to the 
and through its Chief Magistrate conferred the 
honorary freedom of the city upon Sir Edward, long resident 
in but not actually a native of Worcester, he having been born 
at Broad Heath, a short distance from that city. All honour 
to Worcester for a musician, and for its part in 
making this year’ rable 5.5.5 


evening, and ‘‘ Messiah”’ on 
For the 


second 


ening, 


good ; 


forces 
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s festival men 


LETTER FROM 
Cueatres—Tue First 
Season in Pants. 


PARIS. 


Tue Oren-ar Stons or THE ComING 


Decipenty the théétres en ple have become a national 
sport in France since, a few years ago, the first experiment 
met with decided success at the Roman Théatre d’ Orange. 

In addition to this one and the theatres of Beziers, Bussang, 
La-Mote-Saint-Heray, Couterets, Nimes, Le Pré-Catalan, 
Corneville, Le Mont-Dore, and Dive, a new thédtre en plein 
air, better named Vieux Théitre de la Nature, was in- 
augurated at Champigny 1utumn, when, before 8,000 
spectators, performances were given of Berlioz’s ** Les ‘l'royens”’ 
and Boito’s ** Mephistophe les.”” 

And still, not far away from 


last 


Paris, another Roman theatre, 
which the archwologists de« beautiful aa the one of 
Orange, has been recently discovered. It is at Champlieu, a 
small place near Compi one, that the ruins of this edifice are 
buried, and it is thought that they may be easily restored. 
This return to old times is a very demonstrative sign of the 
vesthetic decline of our theatre. ‘The public is no 
more satisfied with the predominating realistic products of the 
present day, and is eager of ideal impressions and emotions. 
In fact, the cestheti« impression of a drama is not only 
promoted by the intrinsic value of the work itself, but it is 


’ 
are as 


modern 
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modified and completed by the casemb/e of the other impres 
sions the audience receives. 

People are already coming back to town, and at the same 
time the beginning of the new season is indicated by the 
rentrée of the premiers sujets at the Grand Opéra and the 
reopening of the Opéra Comique. 

On Monday, September 4th, at the Grand Opéra, ‘* The 


Walkyrie’’ was performed in excellent style, with Mlle. Louise 
Grandjeon and M. Delmas. The former has made real 
progress since last year, both in song and acting, while M. 
Delmas was a Wotan not to be surpassed. M. Roupelidre 
impersonated Siegmund; I am not an admirer of his singing 
method, although I appreciate his beautiful voice. By the 
way, this young tenor has been engaged by Mr. Conried for 
a season in New York. He is to make his déhut in America 
in December, 1906. M. Roupeliére will, however, retain his 
position at the Paris Grand Opéra, and will sing next winter 
at Monte Carlo previous to his departure for the United 
States. 

The Opéra Comique reopened on Tuesday, September 5th, 
with an admirable reprise of **Manon.”’” Mme. Marguerite 
Carré, the wife of the eminent director, sang the principal 
role. "Two of the earliest novelties of the coming season there 
will be ‘* Les Chansons de Miarka,’’ by M. Alexandre Georges, 
and ** Les Pécheurs de Saint-Jean,” by C. M. Widor. 

The ** Cid”’ of Massenet was given at the Grand Opéra on 
Wednesday, September 6th, with M. Alvarez as Rodrigue, 
Miles. Merentié as Chinéne ana Alice Verlet as the Infante, 
and M. Delmas as Don Diego. ‘The rendering of the work 
was perfect. 

Accordin;: to the scheme, so far as it is known, the coming 
season does not promise to be very interesting at these two 
operatic stages. But we must wait and see what October will 
bring. 

The unexpected death of the celebrated tenor Tamagno 
has created a deep impression in Paris, and, indeed, all over 
the world. For real art it is not a very great loss, because 
Tamagno, although endowed with a phenomenal voice, was 
not a fine singer, but had only moments when natural senti- 
ment, aided by the wonderful sonority of his vocal organ, 
produced an irresistible effect. The departed artist left many 
important legacies to the principal charitable institutions of 
Varese. His only daughter, Mme. Margarita Talamone, the 
sole heir, is charged with the execution of his will. 

M. W. Xavier Leroux, composer of ‘‘ La Reine Fiammette, 
so successfully received last year at the Opéra Comique, has 
just completed the score of a new opera, ** Le Chemineau,’’ 
the book by Jean Richepin, to be brought out at the said 
theatre. The author has condensed the action of the piece, 
which hus had a great success at the Odéon, so as to make it 
suitable for operatic purposes, and M. Leroux is greatly 
pleased with the libretto as it stands. ; 

The death has just occurred at Villeneuve-sur- Lot of Gabriel 
Valentin Soulacroix, who was born at Fumel in 1853. ‘The 
possessor of a fine baritone voice, he went through a course of 
training at ‘Toulouse Conservatoire, where he obtained four 
first prizes. Coming afterwards to Paris, he carried off second 
prizes at this Conservatoire for singing and opéra comique. 
His first public appearance was made at the Théadtre de la 
Monnaie, Brussels, in 1884, and subsequently he joined 
(1885) the company of the Opéra Comique in Paris. At the 
time of the terrible fire at this theatre he saved many lives by 
his coolness and presence of mind, for which le received a 
medal. 8. D. C. Marcurst. 


Correspondence. 
oantieoe 
ROOT PROGRESSIONS. 

To the Editor of Tur Montuty Musticat Recorp. 
Dear Str,—In my article on Professor Prout's Table of 
Root Progressions in your September issue, I recommended a 
separate analysis of primary chords. ‘The result is the 


generalization, invaluable to young students, that a// progres- 
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sions between pronary chords, in both major and minor modes, are 


good, except LVb—Ih ; Vb—LVa; and Va—IVa, which is condi- 


tional on the upper part, é : 
It did not occur to me to formulate this at the time, or | 
should probably also have ¢ mbodied it in the tabular analysis 
as follows :— 
ANALYsIs OF PRroGRrEssIONS BETWEEN Primary Cuorps. 


Good ; 2] 
Possible » 
Conditional on upper part | 


24 
—Yours truly, Crement A, Hanaris. 
Ellangowan, Creff, Sept. 19th, 1905. 


OUR MUSIC PAGES. 
THe song which we have selected for this month is a topical 
one, for the story of Nelson’s life and his brave deeds wil be 
much talked about, and especially the last striking scene of his 
active life. Braham’s ‘* Death of Nelson’’ is almost as old as 
the battle of Trafalgar, but, age notwithstanding, there is no 
sign of decline in its popularity. 


Reviews of Hew Music and Hew 
Lditions. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 





F. Menperssoun-Barruoipy :—Capriccio in FS minor, Op. 
>: Sonata in KE major, Op. 6: 
Vieces, Op. 7; Rondo Capriccioso in ¥, and Fautasia on 
an Trish Song, Ops. 14 and 15; and Three Fantasias, Op 
16 (Edition Numbers, 5061, 5062, 5063, 5064, and 5065 
each ls, net.) London: Augener Ltd. 

Tere is a tendency at the present day to depreciate Mendels- 

sohn, and as usual in such cases there is exaggeration. The 

Capriccio, Op. 5, was at one time a great favourite with pianists, 

among whom Biilow. There is plenty of life and fire in the 

music, and merely from a technical point of view it is most useful. 

Of the five works mentioned the ** Rondo Capriccioso *’ achieved 

unprecedented favour, and not only is it a sine gud non of the 

school and the drawing-room, but it is still heard occasionally 
at concerts. The music is clever and attractive, and if it 
shows signs of the period at which it was written, cannot 

the sume be said of the music of any great master * 

piece which von Biilow, a musician who admired Wagner and 

Brahms, did not disdain to include in his répertoire. Then 

again there is the second of the three Fantasias, Op. 16, the 

one in & minor, which has long been a favourite with pianists. 

“The Rivulet,”’No. 3,an easier number of the set, has, however, 

most admirers. No. 1 perhaps displays the least individuality, 

but it is mot without charm. The ‘‘ Seven Characteristic Pieces "’ 

possess real interest. No. 1 represents the composer in a 

plaintive mood; No. 2 is cleverly written, and if only as good 

practice for the fingers may be recommended; No. 3 is a 

lively specimen of a post-Bachian fugue; No. 4 is a brilliant 

toccata; No. 5, a serious fugue with display of contrapuntal 
devices; No. 6, a quiet movement; and No. 7, one of 

Mendelssohn’s daintiest pieces, and, by the way, one which Miss 

Fanny Davies plays delightfully. The Sonata is a very early 

work, showing the influence both of Weber and Beethoven 

not surprising considering that it was written while Felix was 
still in his teens. Mendelssohn was famous for his scherzos, 
and the second movement, a scherzo in spirit if not in letter, is 
extremely light and charming. The care with which the various 
works have been edited deserves note. Many editions have 


Seren Charactoristu 


It was a 


been examined to ensure correct texts. Some editions have not 
the one bar in 5/4 time in ‘‘ The Rivulet,’’ Op. 16, No. 3, 
among which the present one. Though in Breitkopf and Hiirtel’s 
critical edition of the composer’s works, it is not in the Nou- 
velle Edition Originale of Mechetti, revre, Vienna, an exact 
reprint, we presume, of the original Vienna edition. It may 
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THE DEATH OF NELSON. 


(John Braham, 1772-1856) 


from 


THE MINSTRELSY OF ENGLAND. 


A collection of English Songs. 
(Augener’ss Edition N®9 8927.) 
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PIANOFORTE MUSIC -« 


be added—for the history of this bar is interesting—tinat it is 
in the original English edition of Cramer, Beale & Co. 


Perles Musicales: Recueil de Morceaux de Salon pour Piano. 

Nos. 97-99 and 101-103. London: Augener Ltd, 
No. 97 is a transcription of Sterndale Bennett’s song, ‘* The 
May-dew "’ (Maienthau), the music of which is delightfully 
simple. In No. 98 we have a ‘‘ Tarantelle Study ” by L. Kohler, 
which offers capital work for the fingers, presented in an 
attractive style: a study and at the same time a recreation 
No, 99, ‘* Bon Matin” (Bluette), by F. E. Bache, with its fresh 
melody supported by a dainty accompaniment, bears out what 
Mr. George Langley said in his article ‘“‘‘The Pianoforte 
Works of Francis Edward Bache,” that from the composer's 
life, ‘* which was little more than a living death, we might have 
expected some morbid and unhealthy tone; but, strangely, 
his music is full of joy, even of gaiety.”” No. 101, the 
‘Song of the Lark,”’ is from Tschaikowsky’s charming set of 
'welve Pieces named after the months of the year. March is 
illustrated by the ‘‘ Song of the Lark.’’ The piece has plaintive 
charm; the notes of the lark are tinged with the melancholy 
which prevails more or less in the composer’s music. No. 102, 
‘* Echo ” (Widerhall), by A. Jungmann, is a melodious piece in 
which the constant echoing of, as it were, a soprano by a tenor 
voice explains the title. No. 103 is a graceful Valse, No. 8 of 
Tschaikowsky’s set of Twelve Pieces, Op. 40. 


Instructive Sonatinas and Sonatas for the Pianoforte. By A, 
Lorscnnorn. Op. 179, Nos. | and 2, in »r and p minor 
(Edition Number 4965; price 1s. net). London 
Augener Ltd. 

WE recently called attention to the earlier sets of two sonatas 

(Edition Numbers 4961, 4962, and 4963), and to the manner 

in which the composer combined w«ti/e dulei. We need, there- 

fore, only mention that both sonatinas under notice consist of 
three movements each, and that they are both excellent. 


Cornetivs Gurutr.—<Aquaredlen: 6 Vortragstiicke fiir das 
Pianoforte, Op. 154, Books 1 and 2 (Edition Numbers 
61654 and 6165n : price Is. eac h, net). London, Augener 
Ltd. 

In describing music it is common to find terms borrowed from 

the art of painting, and rice versé. Here we find an instance 

in the title, and one, by the way, which the composer borrowed 
from Gade, just as other composers borrowed from Mendels 
sohn his simple yet effective ‘‘Song without Words.’’ The 
pieces before us are short and easy, while fresh, attractive 
melody plays a prominent part in them. The writing, too, for 
the instrument deserves note. Good thoughts may be spoilt by 
being expressed in clumsy fashion ; here matter and manner 
are equally happy. No. 4, ic. the first in the second book, 

consists of quaint melodies or phrases found engraved on a 

jewel-casket made in the middle of last century; to these the 

composer has added a simple accompaniment printed in small 
notes, so that the “ jewel” notes may be duly embossed 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

Pastorale, for the Organ, by E. Sttas, Op. 131. Leonard & Co. 
In the piece under notice there is no great display of learning, 
as in some other works of this talented composer ; elaborate 
developments, indeed, would be cut of place in pastoral music. 
trapuntal work is, however, to be met wiih, but not of the 
heavy, pedantic kind. The piece is pleasant to the ear, and 
also to fingers and feet. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 

Germania: Favourite German Songs with English Words. 
Ninth Series. Nos, 774-781 and 783 and 784. (Each is. 
net.) London: Augener Ltd. 

Sones which have become popular need announcement, not 

detailed notice ; once a favourite, always u favourite. No. 774 
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is ‘* Elsa's Song to the Breezes’’ (*‘‘ Elsa’s Gesang an di 
Liifte”), from ‘* Lohengrin,”’ one of the sweetest, softest 
of Wagner’s melodies. Schumann indulged at times in too 
much syncopation, but in his beautiful song (No. 775), ‘* Oh, 
would { had rose or myrtle” (**‘ Mit Myrthen und Rosen” 
there is just enough to give piquancy to the music. No 
“God in the Forest’’ (‘** Waldandacht’’), by F. Abt, 


simplicity and quiet charm. No. 777, ‘‘ The Dead Daughter’ 
(** Der Wirthin Téchterlein ’’), is one of Loewe’s best songs of 
the folklied type. No. 778, * The Dewdrops Glitter "’ (** Es 
blinkt der Thau’’), melodious and impassioned, represents 
Rubinstein in one of his inspired moments. Whatever be the 
fate of his compositions on a large scale, many of his songs, 
this among the number, will be long-lived. No. 779 is 
Mendelssohn's graceful air, **I will sing of Thy great 
mercies,”’ from his oratorio “St. Paul,” and No. 780 the 
same composer's fresh, expressive ‘‘ Hunter's Song” 
* Jagdlied ”’), Op. 84, No. 3, the poem of which tells not of 
feathered singers, but of the Nameless one, she who “ alone is 
mine.” The last three (781, 783, and 784) are by Brahms, 
‘*Love's Faith’’ (‘* Liebestren’’), ‘‘Spring Time” (** Der 
Friihling*’), and “ True Love’ (‘* Treue Liebe’), all beau- 
tiful and grateful to the singer. With one exception—the air 
from *‘St. Paul,” which has English words only—all have 
German and English words. Of the latter, some are by Mr 
Claude Aveling, some by Mr. Paul England, both of whom 
have displayed tact and skill. 


Parting. Song for Soprano or Tenor with Pianofort: 

Accompaniment. Words by l'rancts Haypy ; music by 

H. Watpo Warner. London: Augener Ltd. 
Turs is a well-written song. In the poem the lover utters 
simple ** Goodbye,” which, howe ver, does not express all he 
feels at parting from the beloved one; and that restraint is 
depicted in the music. The melody is of smooth, quict 
character; only in the accompaniment do the well-selected 
chromatic harmonies reveal the agitated soul of the adorer. 


BOOKS. 


Grammar of Plainsong, in Two Parts, by the Bsnxpicrines 

or Stansroox, (Stanbrook Abbey, Worcester.) 
[x a neat introductory historical sketch attention is, of course, 
called to the labours of the Solesmes monk, Dom Pothier, and to 
his valuable series of works commencing with ‘* Les Mélodies 
Grégoriennes.’’ The subject of Plainsong notation is one of 
great interest and importance, and in connection with the 
archeology of the subject there are certainly many intricate 
points. ‘These, however, are avoided in the book under notice, 
which is an introduction to a practical study of Plainsong, and 
the explanations are given in a singularly clear and simp 
style. No one could wish for a better book of the kind. ‘The 
first part deals with neume notation, tonality, the “Sung 
Parts of Morn and Vespers,’’ &c. Part Il. concerns the 
‘*Theory of Rhythm,” based on that of Dr. Riemann; and 
here, apart from its bearings on Plainsong, students of music 
will find much that is instructive. 


Vights at the Opn Tra, by Francis Burasss. Nos, 4 8, and 9. 

Alexander Moring, Ltd., The De la More Press.) 
Turse handy little guide books are all arranged according to 
the same plan. There are five sections:—The Composer, thu 
Story and its Sources, the Production of the Opera, th 
Characters Represented, and Music and Story Side-by-side, 
the longest having only 49 small pages. Thus not only are 
the plots of the respective works given, but. as the above 
headings show, other information calculated to heighten 
interest in the operas. The three numbers in question deal 
with Bizet’s ‘‘ Carmen,’’ Gouncd’s *‘ Faust,’’ and Mozart's 
‘Don Giovanni.’’ The last-named work is said to end with a 
‘* magnificent chorus in fugal form.’’ The closing movement 
is actually a quintet, but it may formerly have been sung as a 
chorus, Anyhow it is now omitted, 


I 
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PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


THE concert season proper is not considered to commence until 
the beginning of October; or rather was so considered while as 
yet a Promenade concert was for the most part a light entertain- 
ment rather than a really musical function. Mr. Henry J. Wood 
was not actually the first to perform high-class works, but no 
one ventured before him to give programmes such as are now to be 
heard, He has trained the public to listen to, and appreciate such 
serious composers as Brahms and Tschaikowsky, and even to take 
interest in novelties. At one time Mr. Wood indulged somewhat 
too much in Russian music, and especially that of T'schaikowsky ; 
his programmes are now far more eclectic. During the past 
month British art has been to the fore. A symphonic poem by 
Mr. A. von Ahn Carse, entitled ‘‘In a Balcony,” proved an 
interesting if not epochmaking work. It is indeed a sign of 
the times to find a composer taking Browning as a source of 
inspiration, Then, again, there wasa symphonic poem bearing 
the proud title ‘Sir William Wallace,” the Scotch hero, who 
first asserted freedom as a national birthright. 
matter 


The subject 
the hero and his tragic end—was calculated to produce 
music of an emotional rather than a purely pictorial character. 
And the composer, a namesake and compatriot—viz. Mr. 
William Wallace—has written a work which is in keeping 
with the subject: a reflective opening, a strenuous second 
section, an expressive slow movement, followed by a vigorous 
finale. But though the moods were clear, one felt that the 
composer was working to a special picture in his mind, and the 
music did not satisfy, considered abstractedly. A long descriptive 
programme was not needed, but just enough to enable readers 
to follow the composer's train of thought. In addition to the 
above-named works, there have been performed: Sullivan’s 
effective ‘‘ In Memoriam "’ overture ; Sir A. Mackenzie’s clever 
ind spirited ‘‘ Britannia’’ overture, and Sir Charles Villiers 
Stanford’s ** Five Songs of the Sea,” ‘the last two works no 
doubt foreshadowing coming musical celebrations during this 
present month. 

A ** Jubilee ’’ overture by Felix Draeseke was introduced 
at one of the concerts, but although displaying a skilled and 
experienced hand, it did not touch the heart. The overture 
was written for a special occasion, and as usual with works of 
the kind it showed—to use a Liszt phrase—plus de volonté que 
@ inspiration. The Introduction and Dances from Tschai- 
kowsky’s opera, ‘¢ Der Opritschnik,’’ were heard for the first 
time. The Dances proved characteristic, though apart from 
the stage such music cannot produce its full effect. Another 
interesting novelty was by Mr. Cecil Forsyth, ex-student of 
the Royal College of Music. This was a series of four move- 
ments, ‘ Four Studies from Victor Hugo ’’—Valjean, Cosette, 
Fantine, and Gavroche. The work is well written, and the 
names merely account for the moods of the music. There is 
no programme music in the narrower sense of the term. The 
two middle sections are the best. Classical masters were not 
neglected. Among other things were given two symphonies by 
Haydn, one being very old—in fact, the second written by the 
old master. There is no particular call for his music, although 
whenever played it seems to give great enjoyment. Mr. Wood 
is decidedly modern in his tastes, and yet he interprets Haydn 
with all care and sympathy. Beethoven was represented by a 
small but very charming composition, the Rondino in & flat for 
wind instruments; also by two of his greatest contributions 
to art—the Eroica symphony and the Ninth, though without 
the choral ending. Other standard composers, including of 
ourse Wagner, were drawn upon. Mention, however, must 
only be made of one, viz. Brahms’s pianoforte concerto in 
PD minor, and this not on account of the work itself, but on 
account of the excellent rendering of the solo part by Mr. 
Howard-Jones, To play Brahms properly an artist must be 
in sympathy with the music, and of course in Mr. Wood, Mr. 
Jones had a conductor of the right kind, one who would help 
him to set forth the music to the best advantage. 
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Musical Wotes. 


HOME. 


London.— Messrs. Frank Rendle and Niel Forsyth announce 
an eight weeks’ season of Italian opera at Covent Garden with 
the San Carlo Company from Naples. The opening night is 
October 5th, when Mme. Melba will appear in ‘‘ La Boheme.” 
The répertoire will consist principally of works by Italian com- 
posers, Puccini being represented by no fewer than four. Two 
novelties are announced—‘ Lorelei,” by Alfredo Catalani, and 
‘* Siberia,’’ by Umberto Giordano.—The Royal Choral Society 
commences its thirty-fifth season at the Albert Hall on Novem- 
ber 9th with “ Elijah.” Three works will be performed during 
the season for the first time at these concerts—Brahms’s 
‘* Requiem,’ Elgar’s ‘‘ Gerontius,” and Parry’s “ Blest Pain 
of Sirens.’’ Sir Frederick Bridge wi!l, as usual, conduct.—-The 
Sunday Orchestral Society has been formed to provide high-class 
afternoon symphony concerts at the Coronet Theatre, Notting 
Hill. Mr. E. cam ot will conduct the first six concerts. 
Mr. J. Kruse will be the soloist at the first. Mr. Alfred Lang 
has been appointed chairman of the committee, and Mr. Leslic 
Hibberd will act as business manager. The latter gentleman 
has resigned his post of manager of the Bechstein Hall, and 
has —— an agency at 17, Hanover Square.—The British 
Symphony Orchestra has been established to provide artists 
and societies with a body of players accustomed to accompany. 
Mr. W. Sewell is the Society's conductor, but clients, if they 
desire, may nominate their own conductor. Details may be 
obtained of the Secretary, British Symphony Orchestra, ¢/: 
Messrs. Rudall Carte & Co., Berners Street, W.—Miss Grace 
Sunderland and Mr, Frank Thistleton announce a fresh series 
of their interesting concerts of Old Chamber Music, at Broad 
wood’s, The following are the dates :—October 24ti, Novem- 
ber 21st, December 19th, January 23rd, February 20th, March 
20th, and April 17th. On November 21st, anniversary of 
Purcell’s death, the programme will consist entirely of his 
music.—A Hambourg Conservatoire of Music has been opened 
at 2, Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale, W., by Professor Michael 
Hambourg, late Professor of the Imperial Philharmonic Con- 
servatoire of Moscow. This institution is under the patronage 
of MM. Paderewski, Leschetizky, Mark Hambourg, and 
Eugéne Ysaye.—The second series of the Popular Concerts for 
Children and Young Students will commence at Steinway Hall 
on the afternoon of October 14th.—Dr. Vincent has resigned 
his position as Delegate to the General Council of the Incor- 
porated Society of Musicians.—The Grand Organ at Queen’s 
Hall has been in the hands of the builders, Messrs. W. Hill 
& Son, for cleaning and repairs. On September 30th Dr. 
W. B. Ross, Edinburgh, was announced to perform solos on it. 

Bournemouth. —The eleventh season of the Winter Symphony 
Concerts, under the able direction of Mr. Dan Godfrey, com- 
mences on the 5th inst. The municipal orchestra has been 
augmented to forty-five performers. As usual, the list of 
works to be performed at these concerts is long and interesting, 
and British art is well represented. There will be thirty of 
these concerts, also a supplementary series of classical concerts 
(orchestral). 

Edinburgh.—Mr. Joseph Clarkson has accepted an invita 
tion from the Section of the Incorporated Society of Musicians 
of this city to give a lecture at the opening meeting of the 
Session, October 14th, on ‘‘ Articulation in Singing,’’ explain- 
ing his system, which was last year selected by the Royal 
Academy of Music, Londong as a text-book for the teachers’ 
diploma of Licentiate.—The nineteenth season of the 
Paterson & Sons’ Subscription Orchestral Concerts commence 
November 27th, under the direction of Dr. F. H. Cowen 
During the season the conductors, Herr Siegmund von 
Hausegger. M. Edouard Colonne, and last though not least, 
Dr. Hans Richter, will also appear. 

Newcastle.—The Newcastle and Gateshead Choral Union 
commences its eighteenth season on December 6th, when the 
programme includes Dr. Walford Davies's ‘‘ Everyman,”’ and 
that of the second convert on March 2ist, 1906, Dr. Cowen’s 
‘*Ruth.” These two works will be given for the first time in 
this city, and under the direction of Mr. James M. Preston 
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the society’s conductor. Dr. Cowen with his Scottish 
Orchestra will have charge of the orchestral concert on 
February 16th, 1906. 

Penzance.—Mr. John H. Nunn, conductor of the Penzance 
Choral Society, owing to the state of his health, has regret- 
fully sent in his resignation. The society was established 
forty-seven years ago, and Mr. Nunn ably and zealously held 
his post from the very commencement. 








COLONIAL. 
Cape Town.—Mr. Mark Hambourg has been giving most 


successful recitals here ; also at Durban and Pietermaritzburg 






FOREIGN. 

Berlin.—Bernhard Irrgang, the new organist of St. Mary’ 
Church, is giving an organ recital (entry free) every 
Wednesday evening. On September 13th he played for 
the first time a Passacaglia and Finale on the name Bach, 
by Georg Schumann. Two other works by this composer will 
he produced here during the winter--a new symphony and an 
‘* Overture to a Drama.’’—Benno Koebke brought his short 
summer season at the new royal opera house to a successful 
close on August 3lst with a performance of Cherubini’s 
** Water Carrier.’’—-On the 25th of November Herr Reinhold, 
professor of the Stern Conservatorium, will perform M. 
Massenet’s pianoforte concerto at the Singakademie with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction of Georg Schu 
mann. This will be the first performance of the French com- 
poser’s work in Germany.—A bock of poems by Richard 
Wagner, gathered together by Herr Glasenapp, the master’s 
biographer, will shortly be published. They contain the Odes 
addressed by Wagner to King Ludwig of Bavaria. 

Cologne Felix Wovrsch’s new work ‘ Totentanz,”’ 
Mystery for chorus, orchestra, and organ, will be produced 
here next March, at a Giirzenich concert, under the direction 
of Steinbach. 

Dresden.—On the 3lst of August, Professor Edmund 
Kretschmer celebrated the seventy-fifth anniversary of his 
birth. He is a native of this city, and became assistant 
organist of the Catholic Church im 1854, and principal 
rganist in 1863 He has written many important works, 
but is chiefly known as the composer of the opera ‘“ Die 
Folkunger,’’ produced here in 1874—On the 7th of the 
present month Professor Felix Draseke will commemorate the 
seventieth anniversary of his birth. In 1884 he succeeded 
Willner as professor of composition at the Conservatorium of 
this city. 

























Only two of his numerous works appear to have 
been given in London: the Tragic Symphony, Op. 4, at a 
Symphony Concert in 1897, and the Jubilee Overture at a 
Promenade Concert last month, both under the direction of 
Mr. Henry J. Wood. 

Diasseldorf.—(Cvrill Kistler’s music drama,‘* Baldur’s Tod,” 
ind De Lara’s ‘‘ Moina ”’ 
fortheoming season, 

Munich, — The rece ipts for the ope ning night of the Wagner 
performances at the Prince Regent theatre amounted to 17,500 
marks (£865), the largest sum taken on one evening since the 
house was opened. ‘ Die Meistersinger’’ was the work 
perfe wrmed. 

Nuremberg.—The new municipal theatre was inaugurated 
on the lst of last month. A festival play, after the manner of 
Schiller’s ‘‘ Huldigung der Kiinste,"’ by Burgomaster von 
Jager, was performed, also the Prelude of ‘* Die Meistersinger, 
and the closing scene of the third act. 

Prague.—The 1,000th performance of Smetana’s festival 
opera, ** Libuda’’ was given at the Bohemian National Theatre 
on August 27th. The work was produced in this city in 1881. 

During the forthcoming season the following novelties wil! be 
produced at the Bohemian Theatr ** Hjoerdis,” by Carl 
Moor; ‘‘ The Black Lake,” by J. R. Rozko&Sny; and ** Rad- 
hoSt,”? a Moravian folk opera, by J. Ne&vera 








ire to be performed here during the 















OBITUARY 
J. Apostotv, born at Athens, vocalist..-Ferprvanpo 
Bonamici, composer, professor at the Conservatorio di San 
Pietro, Majella, August 17th, at Naples. —Hewynicn Buttuavrt, 
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author of ‘‘ Dramaturgie der Oper,” librettist, August 20th, 
at Bremen.—Cart Emit Doéprier, the well-known painter, 
who designed the costumes for the first performances of the 
‘** Ring des Nibelungen” in 1876; at Berlin, August 30th ; 
aged 82.—Gatui-Marifé (rée Marié de L’Isle), distinguished 
vocalist, the first Mignon and the first Carmen; at Cannes 
aged 65.—James Garner, conductor of the Hanley Glee and 
Madrigal Society.—Atnext Gropvorie, violinist, born at 
Metz, appointed Professor of Strassburg Conservatoire in 
1855, died at Tours; aged 77.—Arnory Hve, partner 
of the firm Gebriider Hug & Co.; aged 39.—Frreprice 
Luckuarpt, music publisher at Leipzig, where he died, 
September 9th. He was the founder, at Cassel in 1874, of the 
Allgemeine Deutsche Musikzeitung. Water Macrarnen, 
composer and teacher, at London, September 2nd; aged 79. 
Fivetis Mi'tier, Dean of Fulda Cathedral, writer and com- 
poser of oratorios; aged 68.—F. R. Prav, writer on music, 
committed suicide at Dresden, September 8th ; ayed 34.—Fetrx 
vom Ratu, composer, at Munich; aged 39.—Davip Rey, bass 
vocalist at the Budape st Opera; aged 62.—W. Sryrmovur 
Samira, composer and teacher, at Brockley, September 12th ; 
aged 69, Francesco TAMAGNo, distinguished tenor, at 
Varese, August 31; aged 54.—Hermann WIcHMANN, composer 
and writer on music, pupil of Taubert, Mendelssohn, and 
Spohr; at Rome ; aged 81. 
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WEBER'S WORKS 


a PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
8470 WEBER, C. M. v. Complete (23) Pianoforte Works, wit 
Portrait, Biography, Historical Remarks, Metronome, & 5 
Edite y E. Paue 8vo Bd.. net 6/6; paper, net 4 
47008 Sonatas. (Paue ) P ‘ net 2 
47 Concert sttick P t 
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Jubilee Overture, Arrange: y Kk. Paver eee 4 
PIANOFORTE DUET. 
Jubilee Overture, Arranged by E. Pauer 


OPERATIC SONGS. 
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THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF 
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Ormond Professor of Music in the University of Melbourne, and Director 
of the University Conservatoriun 
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First Epiricon PRINTED IN ENGLAND WITH 
CONTINENTAL FINGERING. 


ENGLISH ENGRAVING, PRINTING, and PAPER, 


BEETHOVENS SONATAS 
For PIANOFORTE. 
REVISED, PHRASED, and FINGERED by 
G. BUONAMICI. 


AUGENER’S Edition in 3 Vols. No. 8045 a, 4, ¢. 

Vol. I. (80452), with Portrait, Preface, Historical Notes, etc. 
Containing Sonatas, Nos. 1 to Io. 

Vol. II. (80454). Sonatas, Nos, 11 to 21. 

Vol. III. (8045¢). Sonatas, Nos. 22 to 32. 


Price, in Paper Covers, each Volume, net 4/- 


Or handsomely bound, each Volume, net 6/- 


FDITION IN SINGLE NUMBERS, EACH NET 1 
No. . No. 
Op. 2, No. 1. F minor. 19. Op. 49, No. 1. G minor, 


> 


2. Op. 2, No, 2. A major. 20. Op. 49, No. 2. G major. 


. Op. 2, No. 3. C major. -« Op. 53. C major. 
.7. ED major. ( Waldstein. ) 
. 10, No. 1. C minor ’ 54. F major. 
. 10, No. 2. F major. F minor. 
. 10, No. 3. D major. Appassionata.) 
C minor F¢ major. 
(Pathétique . Op. 79. G major. 
, No. 1. E major. Sonatina.) 
No, 2. G major - Op. 81. ED major. 
B) major. (Les adieux, l’absence, 
12. Op. . AD major. et le retour.) 
13. Op. No. 1. E? major. . Op. 90. E minor. 
14. Op. No. 2. C¥ minor. 8. Op. 101. A major. 
(Moonlight.) . Op. 106. BP major 
15. Op. 28. D major. (Efammerklavier.) 
(Pastorale.) 30. Op. 109. E major 
16. Op. : No. 1. G major. 31. Op. 110. AD major. 
17. Op. 31, No.2. Dminor. 32. Op. aint. C minor. 
18. Op. ; No. 3. ED major. 


32 Numbers, price, cach net 1/- 


I EETHOVEN’S’ SIX SONATINAS for Piano- 
forte ; revised, phrased, and fingered by G. BUONAMICI 
(Nos. 33 to 38 of the Sonatas and Sonatinas.) 
Nos. 33 to 36 
7 and 38 


Or the six complete, Edition No 


EETHOVEN-STUDIES.—s50 Special and Pre- 
paratory Studies, intended as an assistance to 


a thoroughly artist 
performance of Beethoven's Sonatas, by E. PAUER. 


a. 
Continental fingering, Edition No. 8285 


London: AUGENER LIMITED. 
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1%) PAUER’S EDITION OF BEETHOVEN'S 
—~e 38 SONATAS AND SONATINAS for Pianoforte, with Englis! 
fingering. In single Numbers. 


Nos, 1 to 36 


s.d 
price, each, net 1 
1 


37 and 38 together, net 


Or the 38 Sonatas, complete, 8vo size, with Portrait. 
Edition No. 803 
Bound in cloth, gilt 


net 
net 


ETTERS TO A LADY on the Execution ot 
BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. By 
REINECKE. ‘Translated from the Germar 


Dawson, 


*roreEssOR Dr. CARI 
y E. M. Trevenen 


Augener’s Edition No. 9210. Price, net 6d. 


MATTHEWS Handbook of the Organ. 
e Second Edition Augener’s Edition No. 9214. In paper 
‘ covers, net 2s. Bound in limp cloth, net 2s, 6d, 


PROFESSOR E... PROUT’S 
MUSICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 
All provided with Analytical Indices. 
if ARMONY : ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE 
New Edition, Revised and Largely Xewritten 
Edit'on No, 9182. Bound, net, ss. 
NALYTICAL KEY TO THE EXERCISES IN 
THE SAME. 
Edition No. g182e. Bound, net, 3s. 
( OUNTERPOINT : STRICT AND FREE. 
we Lighth Edition. 
Edition No. 9183. Bound, net, 5s, 
DDITIONAL EXERCISES TO “ COUNTER 
i POINT: STRICT AND FREE,” with Melodies 
Unfigured Basses for Harmonizing. ish Edition. 
Edition No. 9183¢, Bound, net, 2s. 6d, 
| OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND- CANON 


Fourth /mpression. 


ind 


Edition No. 9184. Bound, net, §s. 


i UGUE. Fourth Edition, 


Edition No. 9185. Bound, net, 5. 


UGAL ANALYSIS: a Companion to “ Fugue.” 


Being « Collection of Fugues put into Score and Analyzed 
Third Edition, Ecition No, 9186. Bound, net 


\ USICAL FORM. Fifté Edition, 
iv Edition No. 9187. Bound, net, 5s, 


A PI LIED FORMS : a Sequel to “ Musical Form.’ 


4 Fourth Edition. 


, 53. 


Edition No. 9188. Bound, net 


Fe ORCHESTRA : 
Vol. I.—'*The Technique of the Instruments”? TJAird 
Euition. Edition No, 9189. Bound, net, 5s. 


» 5¢ 


Vol. I1.—*‘ Orchestral Combination.” Second Edition 


Edition No. 9190. Bound, net, 5s 


1 


London: AUGENER LIMITED. 
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OF THE EXAMINATION FOR ASSOCIATESHII 
OCTOBER, 19095. OF THE 


pnamee anne. Ne ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 1906. 


CZERNY. C8. on Wie daile Racect sae Publishe.! or Stocked. by AUGENER LTD., London 
ly Exercises) 
‘ Nc 4. , Vogtein ’ PIANOFORTE (Solo Performance). 
/ a ae Se ba" corp eal , - BACH. Prelude and Fugue in ® major took I., No. 23 (Edition 
SINDING Or 5, No, 7. Interme » in eos ! a oP . H kR . } + Paver (Edition 8 eestor ~* 
Op..74. 6 Pianoforte Pieces — hen are REC RaeR Coss ” = ae 
Book I, Prelude, Alla Marcia, Intermezzo, Caprice BEETHOVEN. Sonata. Op. 81a net 
Il. Frude, Variation aia > BRAHMS. Interme and Finale from Sonata, Op 
; N be 


WOLF. ; 12 Morike-Lieder (Reger) 5t 
“HOPIN. Iny pt 

PIANO DUETS (4 mains ; oes = 
BACH. 6 Brandenburg Concertos, Nos. 1-3 (Rege ceo ORGAN. 
MOSZKOWSKI. Op. 74. Kaleidoskop. 7 Mini BACH, Choralvorspiel, “ Ein feste Burg” (Edition 2, 

net 3/3; or, edited by Bes (Edition 9816, No. 31 
VIOLIN SOLO. SCHUMANN. Fugue on B-A-C-H Op. 60, No. 

CAMPAGNOLI. Op. 1 7 Divertiment O4 “5 
HOHMANN. Violin School (Hermann plete oes ‘ VIOLIN 


SPOHR. 12 Viclin Studies (Seeger 
BACH Sonata in & minor, No, 2 of 6 Selo Sonatas (last four move 
VIOLIN AND PIANO. ments). (Edition 228a ee net 
P 


omp: 1e me. (Ed 84 
BACH. 6 Sonat \ Il. New Editior os ano accompaniment to sam Edition 228 
MOZART. < rto in p (Heemant GRIEG. Sonata in G ma Op. 13. (Edition 


SINDING. Sencta in! | SAINT-SAENS. Rondo Capriccioso 


ORGAN. VIOLA. 
REGER. Oy 4 Preludes and Fugue ose ; CAMPAGNOLI. Studies Nos. 6, 11, 2 ; Edition 7651) net 
SCHUMANN Marchenbilder 3 os. 1, 2, % (Editior 
SONGS. with Pianoforte Accompaniment 704° . . 

RE agg cee wees, + a pet VIOLONCELLO. 
RD S srautheder (Bridal Songs) ; low . | . . , se ‘ vo W 
4ST RAUSS—Album 10 Favourite Songs bv Richard Strauss BACH } ” ‘i re trom Suite No. 3 inc. (Geteamaches 

(Stindchen Seitdem dein Aug’; Geheimnis; Vor Cello So edition 238) os 
dunklem Schleier ; Nur Mut; Barcarole ; Winternacht BEETHOVEN nata im A Op 
des Leidens; Dem Herzen ahnlich; Heimkeh: ments). ition 74 . 
1 or low ‘ 7 k RAF FE Cello Concerto inp, Op. 193 
HUGO. Elichendorff-Gedichte. S 


“Vol. 1. (Nos. 1-10). High or low : mach 3 HAUTBOY. 
ad i Nos. 11 , ea SCHUMANN mances. Op. 9q (Edition 
Spanisches Liederbuch. Vo ; 
CLARINET. 
ORCHESTRA. KALLIWODA. Introduction and Variation Op. 1 
GRIEG +. from Op. <4 ., ‘ trir SCHUMANN. Phantasiestiicke. Op. 7 
. 16 WEBER Allegro from 1st Concert Op. 7 


net 


SINDING 
12 


BASSOON. 
DAVID. and Movement from “Concertino.” Oj 
|ANCOURT 6 Studies, Nos, 13, 


BERLIOZ STRAUSS imentationslehre, with 151 score - 
examples containes he text art Complete PUBLIC SINGING g 
' Dramatic Sorrano 
nad of the HANDEI t sleep, why dost thou leave me 
AUGENER LIMITED, London. (Hande 
New Burlington Street, W 22, Newgate Street, E.C and of all ¢ Licut Soprano, 
HAVDN Re * And God said, Let the waters 
Air On mighty pens ” (** Creation ") Edition 
Mgzz0-SoPprRano 


_ GOME FORGOTTEN OPERAS.” HANDEL. Voi far guerra ("I'll war nobly”) ( 
a * “* 


Music-Sellers in Town and Countr 


) 


Professor EBENEZER PROUT'S previous artick 5 in alt ree eee 

— ; ' ROSSI. Ariz rendi ink (E. I. 129) 
of this series appeared in THE Montuty Musical . 

2D, Vol. XXXIV., 10 iz. — 

Recorp, Vol. XXNI OG, vie BEETHOVEN. “Adelaide,” ’song. (G. 8% or E. I. 12), 
Boieldieu’s ‘*Jean de Par . , HANDEL. Re “ His hideous love.” and Air, ‘‘ Love sound 
and 402 . Alarm.” ('‘ Acis and Galatea (Select Songs, No. 1) 

‘ i MOZART Air, “O cara immagine” (“ Flauto 
Edition 71). 





Spohr’s ‘‘Tessonda,” in Nos. 403 ar m 
J SARITONE 
Steibelt’s ‘* Roméo et” Juliett ’ HATTON. “To Anthea,” song 
Steibelt's © Roméo et, Juliette,” in N MENDELSSOHN. Air, “O God, have me 
406, and 407. Edition 1742) 
e's i a | MOZART. Air, “ Non pii: andrai” (“ Figaro Edition 70 
Cherubini’s ‘“ Médée,” in Nos. | SCHUBERT e Linden Tree,” song. (Edition 
and 412 Bass 
HAYDN. Rec., “ And God said, Let the waters under the heaven,” 
Vv. Spontini s ** La Vestale,” in Nos. < and Air Kolling in ‘oaming billows Creation”). (B.S. 70 
and 416. pa , pipes 8 ._— 
MOZARI Aria. “ Qui sdegno” (‘‘ Flauto Magico”). (B. S. 1), or 
: , : , E. 1. 10g, or G75) ~ net 
Price, per Number, 2d., post iree, 2 SCHUMANN, “Wanderlied.” (Schumann Songs, No. "4), inc net 


London: AUGENER LIMITED. 


BuRLINGTON Street, W., and 22, Newcate Srreert, E.C 


London: AUGENER LIMITED. 6 Mew 
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ORGAN. VIOLIN (continued). 
Local Centre: Intermediate Grade (/ormer/y Junior’. *® | $chool Examinations: Higher Division. 


Pieces :—RHEINBERGER. Meditationen, Op. 167, ¢ anz netta Studies :—J.Dont. 24 Exercises. Op. 37. (Nos. 3 in A minor; 
Bacu. Praeludium in G major. Peters, Vol. 8, No, 4in Dp minor). Edition No. 7604 as Oe 
Edition No. 247 3 
Or, Edited by W. T. Best. Edition No. 9868 


VIOLONCELLO, 
Local Centre: Advanced Grade ( /ormerly Senior). 
tudies:—Bacu. Sonata I, in & flat (first movement). Edition Local Centre: Intermediate Grade ( /ormerly Junior). 

No. 9856 1e Studies:—Piarti, Méthode de Violoncelle. Book II. Edition 
Braums. Choral v wspiel in A minor No. 77784 = be ae 
Bottty. Andante in G minor. Edition No. 8702 ’ Dorzaver. No, 8, from “ Quarante Etudes.” Edition 
No. 7771 sip o~ oot - net 
School Examinations: Lower Division. Pieces :—G. Cervettro. First and second m--rement , from Sonata 
Piece :—Bacn. Pastorale in F major Peters, Vol. 1 Editic No.2. Edition No, 5504 ... Ps net 

No. 240 ; wis oo ove % 3 3 Op Frencn Gavorre. No. 43 e Vortraguvadion,’ 

Or, Edited by W. T. Best. Edition No, 986 t 


; Exam: : Higher Division. . ; 
School inations: Highe Studies: — Dorzaver. Nos. 1 and 2, from 24 Daily Exercises. 
Piece: —MENpDELSSOUN. Sonata l, in F minor. (Adagio in a flat) Edition No. 7770 <i we * » hap net 
Edited by E. Prout, Edition No. 95424 


Local Centre: Advanced Grade (/ormer/y Senior). 


FRANCHOMME. Caprice, No. t. Ip. 7 Book I, 
Edition No. 55444 on a “oe ~=«omet 
VIOLIN. Pieces :—Baeruovan. Last movement, from Sonata in G minor, 
Local Centre: Intermediate Grade (/ormer/y Junior). No. 2. Edition No. 748 ee © ~ -_ 
Pieces :—-F. Davin. Bunte Reihe. Books IL. and IIT. . each GOLTERMANN. Caprice Etude.. “ ws we 
sarcarolle (Gondellied) in F major, No. , Separately 
oe eres denice, pds vo School Examinations: Elementary. 
Etude in G minor, No. 16, separately (M. F. 36) Studies:—O. Brickner. Scale Studies. Op. 40. (Exercise 3.) 
Or, “ Bunte Reihe,” complete, 2 books. Edition No. 73634 Exlition No. 77694 «+ a net 
each, net 2 SCHROEDER, No. t and first half of N. ». 3, from * Kleine 
Mozart. Sonata for Piano and Violin, in & minor (first * ae Etiiden, Edition Ni » 7779 : sin OR 
movement). (Speidel and Singer Edition) si tece:—G. GOLTe#RMANN. “ Trauer. Op. 118, No. 2 é ie 
Or, Op. 118 (6 Easy Tone-Pictures), « jlete. Edition 
Local Centre: Advanced Grade (/ormer/y Senior). No. 76go , a oe 
tudies:—Matas. Etudes brillantes. Op. 36, Suite 2. (Nos. p 
in E minor, 42 in F.) _ Edition No. 18194 ret School Examinations: Lower Division. 
yr, Edited by C. Courvoisier. Edition No. 76074 net Studies: —O. Bric KNBR. Scale Studies. Op. 40. Page 10 of 
Besruoven. Sonata for Piano and Violin, in A major Book I. Edition No. 77694 A net 
Op. 30, No. 1 (Adagio molto espressivo only). Cotta Dorzaver, Nos. 2 and 6, from “ Etiiden fiir Violoncell,” 
Edition No, 1o701a , net jook I. Edition No. 25314 nea ae? tae 
Or, the Sonatas complete, Peters’ Ea ition "No. an Pieces :—Sieventorr. No. 3. Op. 14, Book II i 
(Joachim), No. , Daviv. “Scherzo,” from “ Album,” S. Le Edition 
No. 76614 mn ion ws ode os = net 


ANE EAE TREE 


School Examinations: Primary. 
Piecere-HAUPTMANN, Sonatina in @. Op. 10, No School Examinations: Higher Division. 
No. 7384 Studies :—SCHROEDER. 12 Kleine Etiiden. Nos. ro and 11. Edition 
No. 7779 one ove is net 
School Examinations: Elementary. Pieces :—H. Purcecr Sarabanda and Gavotte, from ‘‘ Album 
Pieces :—C,. Herinc, 16 Petits Morceaux. (No. 7, Idylle; 6, & 1: Antique,” Book 1. Edition No. 77154 an. 2 
Spaniola.) Edition No. 7392 P evi a GOLTERMANN. “La Foi” 


Tue PustisHers recommend the following SCALE BOOKS as likely to prove useful in preparing for the 
EXAMINATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATED BOARD :— 
ORGAN. -SCALES, comprising ali the Diatonic Scales with Chromatic Scale for Manuals alone, and for Pedals alone, et Compiled by E. H. 
urPIN. (Edition No. 5830) eee ; eee - see ove ons ap . et 
aiduen COMPREHENSIVE SCALE MANUAL for the Violin, by Hans Wessely. (Rdition No. 5686) ... we 
Or SCALE AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL for the Violin, arrar ged "ih a special view to the requirements of candidates at the various Local 
Examinations, compiled by A. Lausacn. (Edition No. 5672) 
VECtARCEELA. ~SCALE AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL for the Violoncello. ¢ ymprising Major and Minor Scales in all key , Chromatic 
Scales and Arpegg s, etc. Compiled by Henry Basr. (Edition No. 7768) 
Or Brickner. ‘The Study of the Scale. (Edition No. 7769@) 


London: AUGENER LTD., 6, New Burlington Street; and 22, Newgate Street. 
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THE 


Music for Local Examinations of Royal 
Academy of Music and Royal College 


of Music, 1906—(Continued). 


SINGING. 
Local Centre: Intermediate Grade. 


SOPRANO, 


HANDEL. into Him.” (‘ 
Songs, 


Dawn, Gentle Flower 


Mezzo-Sorprano. 
so Lessons. (Nos. 6, in A minor and major 
18, in a flat.) Edited by Mme. M, Mar 


Edition No 


nes 
ConTRALTO. 


‘ 40 Lessons for Contralto. (Nos. 1 
2, in & flat; 14, in wD flat.) 
Marchesi. Edition No. 679 

:—MENpDELSsouN. Re 

the Lord 


, in B flat 


Edited by Mme. M 


, ‘And he journey'd 


and Air, “ But 
s mindful.” (*‘* St. Paul.”) 


Germania, 649 
TENOR. 
Be thou faithful unto Death.” 
St. Paul.) Germania, ¢ 


BARITONE. 


, ‘I go on my way 


and Air, 
shall depart.” (** 


Elijah.”) Bass So 


paternal love.” 
Samson, ') bass Songs, 67 


Local Centre: Advanced Grade. 


SOPRANO, 
** Heed not these black illusions,” 
Air, ‘‘ The smiling dawn 
Handel, ves, No, §1 
Hayp» 
163 


and 
f happy days.” (‘* Jephtha.”’) 


* She never told her love Germania, 


Mezz0-Sorrano, 


Recit. : ‘ Ye sacred priests,” and Air 

ye limpid springs. (*‘ Jephtha.”) Handel, 
No. 2 

BEeERLIOo Song, ‘* A 


‘g, 


¢s :—HANDEI 


sence, ME flat 


ConTRALTO, 


Exercises :—Concone. 40 Lessons for Contralto. (Nos. 3, in A flat; 
in A minor ; 16, in p.) Edited by Mme. M. Marchesi 
Edition No. 6790 ves 


Piece:—Hanvew. Recit "* Some dir 


ent,” and Air, “ Scenes of 
(“ Jephtha. 


Handel, Songs, No 


horror. ° 
TENOR. 

Pieces: —Hanver. Recit ‘His hideous love,” 

ounds the Alarm.” (*‘ Acis 
Songs, No. 1 

Mozart. Aria, Un aura amorosa,” from “ ( 
tutte.”” Echi d'Italia, No. 167 

CHUBERT. Song, 
idition No. 8qo0a 


and Air Love 
and Galatea."') Handel, 


Impatience e. ) 


‘Ungeduld.” = (* 


BARITONE. 


Exercises:—Cowxcone. 40 Lessons for Bass or Baritone. (N 
in F; 19 in ¢ 30 in EB flat.) Edited by Mme. M,. 
Marchesi. Edition No. 6791 = > 
Pieces :—Hanver. Recit. : ‘‘ The good we wish for,” and Air, “ Thy 
glorious deeds "’ (‘* Samson "’). 
MENDELSSOHN 
depart. 


Handel, Songs, 24 .. 
Arioso, “ For the mountain shall 
(“‘Elijah."") Bass Songs, 72 


Bass. 


Pieces :—Hanver. Recit.: “I rage, I melt, I burn,” 
ruddier than the cherry.” 

Handel, Songs, 44 . 

Scuvusert. Song, “ The 


and Air, “O 
(‘‘Acis and Galatea.") 


Wanderer,” in &. Germania, 
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Messiah.) Handel, 


RECORD, 


SINGING (continued). 
School Examinations: Primary. 


Exercises:—Bancx. Singtibungen. (No. 10.) 


Edition No. 2182 
Literx. No. 7 of “ 


I wenty Six Melodic Vox alises 
Edition No. 6794 
School Examinations : Elementary. 
SOPRANO. 
Exercises:~Concone. so Lessons. (Nos. 
Edited by Mme, M. Marchesi. Edition No. 8822 


Piece ;—ScHuMANN. Song, “‘ Lady-bird” in F. (No. 13 in ‘‘ Songs 
for Children.”) Edition No. 8924 


6in D; agin A flat. 


ConTRALTO, 
ises :—CONCONE 
26 in F.) 


No. 6790 


Beeruoven. Nature's Praise of God, in a flat. (No. 6 of 
Beethoven's Favourite Songs.) Edition No. 8807 


7 


40 Lessons for Contralto. (Nos. 24 in A flat ; 


Edited by Mme. M. Marchesi. Edition 


BARITONE AND Bass. 


Concone 40 Lessons. E 
Edition No. 6791 
Baritone: Nos 
Bass: Nos. 
MENDELSSOHN 


lited by Mme. M. Marche 


17 MG s,ati 
in B flat; 11 in 
Piece Jagdlied, in ws. Germania, No. 780 


School Examinations: Higher Division. 


Soprano. 
Exercises : CONCONE so Lesson 


- (No 
by Mme. M, Marchesi. E 
Pieces :—MENDELSSOUN 


Ss. 27 in 


i oO in F.) 
dition 


G33 Edited 
No. 8822 
Recit.: “‘ So the 


yeing filled,” and Air, “‘ I 
will sing of Thy great mer 


St. Paul"). Germ., 779 


BE Song, Haidenrislein.” (Hedge Roses.) 
Germania, 545 


ConTRa 
Exercises :—COncONE Lessons for Contralto Nos. 
minor; 15 in a.) Edited by Mme. M. 
Edition No. 679 


10 


7 in b 
Marchesi. 


Tenor. 


ises: CONCONR, Lessons. (N 


; in A minor 
Edited by Mme, M. Mar Edition N 
—SCHUMANN Song, *‘ Du bist e cine Blume 
Germania, 74 


CONCONE. 40 e or Bass, 


) (Nos. 12 in 
Mme: M 


Marchesi 


> 2 im 
Edition No. 67 
NSTEIN. Song, 
mania, 77° 


Exercises :~Co s for Baritone or Bass. (N 
Edited Mme. M. Mar 

‘San ) Handel, 
The Poet's Heart,’ 


(Des Dichter's Herz.) 
ok Il. Edition N 16 ‘ 


46 


Lessons 


ey INCONE-MARCHESI. and Vocali 
ry CONCONE, with marks of expre 1 1 phrasing 
MADAME M. MARCHESI: : 


50 Lessons for the Middle Register 
Lessons or Vocali es (sequel to 
Vocalises (intended as finishing St 
Soprano (or Mezzo-Soprano) 
Alto (or Contralto) 
40 Lessons. Op. 17 
( 


Bass or Baritone 


Street. 


Vet 
s. @. 


8 
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THREE IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL SERIES of VIOLIN MUSIC, 
Selected and arranged in ProGressive Orver, carefully revised, marked, and annotated by Ernst Heim. 


These Three Series of Violin Studies, Violin Solos with Piano, and Violin Duets, are intended to go hand in hand 
ith each other. To any book of one of the series there is a book in each of the other series corresponding in 
degree of difficulty. 


1. VIOLIN STUDIES. GRADUS AD PARNASSUM (continued) : 


SPs 1 | ARN ACCT? . ae 
RADU S AD PARNASSUM. A Collection of 5479 Book IX. STUDIES ARRANGED ACCORDING TO 
J VIOLIN STUDIES in progressive order. THEIR MUSICO-TECHNICAL OBJECT, 
INDEPENDENT OF POSITI — 
‘ Too much praise cannot be bestowed on the publishers for this series Ff. 8 Studies on Double Stops and Chords. By 
ff ten books, which, commencing with Book |. in the first position de Bériot, David, Dont, Fiorillo, Kalliwoda, 
raduates upwards till in the last one (Book X.), the goal of diffic ulty is Kreutzer 
reached. We venture to predict that the series will ultimately, to a large G. 4 Studies on the Double Shake, By Cramer, 
extent, take the place of the m any books of studies by various « pmpose rs Fiorillo, Gaviniés, and Rode. 
w in vogue, as it embraces al! that is technically required, being a real H. 3Studi+s on “‘ Flying Staccato,” thrown stroke. 
Gradus ad Parnassum. The Strad. By Alard and Mazas. 
7. 5 Studies on Arpeggios (difficult). By David, 
*‘ Important series of Studies, without which no violinist's library will be Dont, Mazas, and Meerts. 
Monthly Musical Record. XK. 10 Studies on tenths and other large intervals. 
ease N By Dont, Fiorillo, Gaviniés, Mazas, H. Ries, 
dition Net. and Rovelli pa a * : 
No. s, a, . , 
3471 Book I. FIRST POSITION. 30 Elementary Studies in the $480 Book X. A. 17 Studies in the Polyphonis Style. Prelude. 
most practicable ‘major keys. By Alard, Bach, Fugue. Fughetta. By Bach, Campagnoli, and 
Corelli, Dont, Heim, Hermann, Hofmann, , Pichi. — . a 
Kayser, Kreuz, Ritter, Spohr, and Steffani < oem iy emery yr gos pape 
with the ie hand). y ara, lancia, Leon- 
Boox Il. FIRST POSITION. 18 More advanced Studies ard, Lipinski, Mazas, Paganini, Prume, and 
in major and minor keys. Easy double-stop- Wieniawski : we oe me san in 
ping. Enharmonic change. By Bach, Corelli, 
Handel, Hermann, Kreuz, Spohr, and Steffani. —— : —— 
HALF POSITION. 16 Studies, changing from 
First to Half Position. By Alard, Dont, Her- ll. TWO VIOLINS. 
mann, Kreuz, and Wichtl ... : ; 
300k III. FIRST POSITION. 14 Studies on Chords and RENA. A collection of Duers for Two Violins, 
easy Arpeggios. Chromatic passages. By in progressive order. 
Heim, Hermann, Hofmann, Hohmann, Kreuz, 
Ritter, Spobr, and Steffani. : , ; : 
SECOND POSITION. 16 Studies, changing extremely useful in classes,"—-7'he Strad 2 
from 1st to and Position. By Alard, Dont, and —- a a. 
Kayser . ¥ ; trgo1s Book L. First position, 8 Easy Duets in the most frequeatly 
Book IV. THIRD POSIT ION. 28 Studies, changing be- used keys, by Wichul, Dancia, Alard, and de Bérivt 
tween rst and ard Positions. Portamento and rr801a Book Ia. First position. 6 Easy Duets in the most me seed 
Tremolo. By Bach, de Bériot Corelli, Dont, used keys, by Blumenthal, Kalliwoda, and Mazas : 
Haydn, Horn ann, Fiorillo, Kayser, Kreutzer, 307 Book II, First position. 5 Easy Duets in major and minor 
re Pich!, nn Se arlaiti, Spohr, and ; (occurrence of essy double-stopping and chords) ), by | Pleyel 
ich 3runi, Mazas, Thomas, and Ries 
jook V. FOURTH POSITION. 15 Studies, changing 20 ook Ila. First position. 5 Easy Duets in major and 
between the rst and 4th Positions. By de Bériot, —_ (occurrence of easy double-stopping and chords), by 
Cramer, Dont, Hofmann, Kayser, Kreutzer, C. Gurlitt, Kalliwoda, Pleyel, and Mazas 
Mazas, and Rode 8035 gook III. 5 Easy Duets, with change between first ond 
FIFTH POSITION. 25 Studies, changing be- second positions, by Mazas, Geminiani, Hering, and Ries 
tween the rst and sth Positions. By de Beriot, Book Illa. 5 Easy Duets, with change between first and 
Dene ay ws Kayser, Kreutzer, Maurer, second positions, by Geminiani, Mazas, C. G. Miller, and 
Mazas, and Rode _.. we im . ‘ Blumenthal 
Book VI. SIXTH POSITION. 10 Studies, changing ™ gtd A Duets i to the third position, by aan 
between the rst and 6th Positions. By Fiorillo, a, nee ne 
Hofmann, Kreutzer, Mazas, and Rode, Book IVa. 3 Duets up to the third position, by Cc. “Gurlitt, 
SEVENTH POSITION. 20 Studies, changing Ignaz Lachner, and Viorti 
between the tst and 7th Positions. By Alard, 8055 Book V. 2 Duets up to the fourth position, by Hering and 
de Bériot, Fiorillo, Hofmann, Kayser, Kreutzer, Mozart; 2 Duets up. to the fifth , by Kreutzer 
Maurer, Mazas, Rode, and Wichtl and H. Ries 
Boox VII. EIGHTH TO TWELFTH POSITIONS 3 ag on 5, _ up to > the fifth pe by J. S. Bac h, 
- = SN eit : “ rt, au edro .. 
‘Oo syyors Stason paCeaeae ee of Book VI. 2 Duets up to the sixth position, by H. Ries and 
JECT, INDEPENDENT OF POSITION. Hadyn ; 1 Duet up to the seventh position, by Alard 
A. Studies on the Shake and Passing Shake. Book VIA. 3 Duets up to the sixth position, by Hauptmann 
By Alard, Bruni, Cramer, David, Dont, Fiorillo, and Blumenths ul oe 
Heim, Kayser, Kreutzer, Mazas, R« ode, Rolla, 807 300k VII. 2 Duets in all positions (di iffic ult), by Hauptmann 
Schubert, and Spohr , - MA ‘ and De Bériot _... 
. 3070 Book VIIa. 3 Duets in all positions ( lifficult), b Hi a dn, 
Book VIII. STUDIES ARRANGED ACCORDING TO J. B. Viotti, and Campagnoli . ee . 4 a 
THEIR MUSICO-TECHNIC A‘ poet, 
Pay ~- PENDENT OF POSIT ; Book VIII. 2 Duets in all positions ier difficult), by F. 
+3 Studies on Staccato. By Fiorillo Kreutzer, Ries and Hauptmann 
‘Mazas, Rode, and Schubert. Lo8 Bork VIIla. 2 Duets in all pesitions, by De Bériot ond 
C. 7 Studies on Springing Bow, Spiccato, Hauptmann ove ose 
= aang rg erm ki Bruni, David, Kayser, ogs = Book IX. 2 Concert Duets, by Spohr and H. Ries 
—— — — a . . — 809a@ Bovok IXa. 2 Concert Duets, by Spohr and Mazas 
D. 7 Studies on Octave passages. By Fiorillo, 
Kayser, Kreutzer, and Mazas. Book X. 3 Concert Duets by Spohr 
£. 8 Studies on Double Stops and Chords. By 31 Book Xa. 3 Concert Duets by Hauptmaan ond Sp vohe 
Dont, Fiorillo, Kayser, Kreutzer, St. Lubin, 
and Wicht de ove wee ee - nn (Sertes 111., see page 3 of Cover.) 


msidered complete.” 


‘* This series is wel! worth serious attention from teachers, and should be 


: 
i 








